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A PAMPHLET lately publiſhed, 


LP SEES TT 


« A Treatiſe on CHURCH GOVERNMENT.” 


WHEREIN, 


Fir, The Errors of this anonymous Author's Narrative, of the 
Troubles and Tranſactions in the Church in BOLTON are 


corrected, and a faith{ul one preſented to the Public. 


Seconaly, His Cavils againſt Mr. ADAMS's Sermon are anſwer- 

ed, his Miſrepreſentations detected, his vile Aſperſions wiped 

* off, and the conſiſtency of the Sermon ſhewn ; together with 
5 the Truth and Importance of the Poſitions therein contained, 


Also Thirdly, That the Account he has given of Councils, their 
Authority, Bufineſs and Uſe, is partial; and that what he 
ſays of Minifters having no Power to negative the Votes of the 
Church; and that the Keys are wholly lodged with the Bro- 
therhood, is repugnant to Reaſon,Scripture and the Conſtitu- 


tion of theſe Churches, &c. 


By ZABDIEL ADAMS, A.M. 
Paſtor of the Church of LuN RN BURG. A 


2 


Thou art a SaMARTIrAN. Joux viii. 48. 


Every one that doth Evil hateth the Light, neither cometh to 
the Light, left his Deeds ſhould be reproved. Jonx iii, 20. 


— 


rr 
Printed and ſold by ISAIAH THOMAS, near the Mill 
Bridge. MDCCLXX111, 
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ANSWER to a PIECE 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT, 
Publiſhed under the Signature of a NEIGHBOUR. 


— 


WAS for ſome conſiderable time undetermined con- 
cerning the propriety of taking any public notice of a 
pamphlet, not long fince printed, intitled, A Treatiſe on 
Church-Government,” which was mainly deſigned in oppo- 
ſuion to a ſermon of mine, preached laſt Auguſt at Bolton. 


When, on the one hand, I-tdnfider the unfairneſs of 
the writer, and alſo that he has ſecteted his name, it ſeems 
as though it would be beſt to take no notice at all of this 
his extraordinary production, but treat it with ſilent con- 
tempt. But when, on the other hand, I reflect that, if there 
is no reply, my character may poſſibly ſuffer in the minds 
of ſome perſons who never have ſeen the ſermon, or never 


oiven themſelves the trouble attentively to peruſe it; taking 
their 


C'S 3 
their ideas of it from the miſtepreſentations and triumphant 


air of my antagoniſt, I feel diſpoſed to ſet the matter in a 
true light, and let the public know that they are groſsly 
impoſed on by one who would doubtleſs, rejoice to be 
thought as great a friend to truth, as he pretends to be to 
mankind, At the ſame time 1 am fully ſenſible that a pa- 
per controverſy, carried on in this manner, where one par- 
ty is known and the other ſetreted, is contending at very 
great odds; and on the fide of the perſon unknown, reſem- 
bles the unfair way of fighting that obtains among the abo- 
riginal natives of the country, Were my remarker con- 
ſcious of his being a fafficient advocate of a good cauſes 
methinks he would not affect concealment, but like an in- 
trepid and valiant warrior, would ftand forth open and un- 
diſguiſed : But being a coward in a bad cauſe be diſcovers 
his malice, by ſhooting his envenomed arrows from behind 
thoſe logs and bruſb, under which he has taken ſhelter ; and 
in this way is doubtleſs in hopes to annoy his adverſary and 
drive him off the ground, But ſhould he fail of this, and 
inſtead of putting him to flight, only exaſperate and cauſe 
him to renew the charge with greater violence, he then 
truſts to his concealment for ſafety, and thinks there is but 
little danger of his being ſtruck by random ſhot; Poſſibly 


he may be miſtaken, -Hopever, if I cannot wound my 


enemy by being uncertain of the place of his ambuſh- 
ment; nor bring upon him that fund of ridicule and deteſ- 


tation which he deſerves, by being unable to point the pub- 
lic finger at him; yet inaſmuch as the cauſe is good, and 
my own reputation, in the apprehenſion of ſome, lies at 
ſtake, I ſhall condeſcend ſo far as to take notice of ſeveral 
things he has adyanced in his remarkable treatiſe, 


Having 


„„ 
18 


c. 
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Having thus determined, partly by the opinion of ſome 
friends, whoſe judgment I value, to make a reply to this diſ- 
ſertation, I and myſelf at a loſs at whoſe feet to lay it. Dedi- 
cations are frequent at the preſent day. Important writings are 
oſtentimes uſhered into the world under the patronage of 
ſome great man, noted for learning and influence. Hence 
my remarker has inſcribed his treatiſe to two gentlemen, 
renowned in this part of the world. But alas | What ſhall 


I do? I have no ſuch names as Col. John and Capt. Aſa 
Iibetcomb, to which to inſcribe my anſwer 3 for want of 


which it may poflibly ſuffer in the opinign of ſame. But have 
ing no reaſonable hopes that theſe reſpectable and patriotic 
gentlemen, or any like them, will patronize a performance 
defigned for the benefit of the clergy, under whoſe growing 
Power they are ſufferers, I muſt even venture it abroad to 
and or fall according to its intrinſic worth; having no ad- 
ventitious circumſtances to recommend it. 


No cauſe is ſerved by artifice and miſrepreſentation : For 
this reaſon I ſhall be very careful to ſay nothing in my reply to 
the Neighbour but what is ftritly true; and if he has in his 
elaborate treatiſe conducted otterwiſe, he muſt expect to 
have his miſcepreſentations detected; and ſhould it be done 
with ſome degree of actimony, the public, truſt, will forgive 
it, conſidering the greatneſs cf the provocation. The firſt 
part of this treatiſe, intitld A Narrative of the Trou- 
bles and Tranſactions in Boltan: But as | have not been fo 
particularly acquainted with theſe affairs, from the begin- 
ning.to the end, as to be able to preſent the public with a 
faithful ane; this part is executed by another hand, even 
dy one who has had perfect knowledge and forrowful expe- 


ience of theſe things from fiſt to !aft,and now for the * 
0 
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of what he ſays appeals to ſufficient vouchers. As to his 
remarks on my ſermon ; to what he ſays concenring coun» 
eils, their authority and uſe; alſo concerning the power of 
the keys, and the miniſters having no right to negative the 
votes of the chureh, I have undertaken to anſwer myſelf, 
though I am conſcious it might be done to much greater 
advantage by ſome other hand. But ſince there is a fitneſs 
in every man's defending his own productions if he can; 
and fince in doing this I am naturally led to take notice of 
theſe other things that nearly relate to the ſermon, and 
took their riſe from it, none I truft wil! wonder that, in- 
conſiderable as I am, I preſume to ſtand forth in ſo unpo- 
pular a cauſe, Wherefore without further introdu ion or 
apology, I ſhall apply myſelf to the work ; and as the Natta- 
tive comes firſt in courſe i it is here to be introduced. 


* 


— 


Mr. GOSS's NARRATIVE, 


N page 4th of the Neighbour's narrative, the paſtor js 
repreſented as infiſting on his innocence both before the 


church and council. 


To this I anſwer, that whatever pretenſions, there may 
have been to ſupport this from any unfiniſhed ſentence, or 
inadvertent expreſhons, yet it is well known, that the 


charge, as above is not trut. 


For proof, that J did not inſiſt on entire innocence, be- 
fore the church, I appeal to a paper twice read to the 
church, and conſented to as true, which paper is now in 
the hands of the ſcribe »f the laſt council. 


And 


* 


1 


And that I did not inſiſt on entire innocence before the 
firſt council, appears from the reſult of ſaid council, in the 
following words, via. We cannot judge Mr, Goſs guilty 
in any groſs degree ; nevertheleſs we are of opinion, that 
he hath in ſome of thoſe inftances been faulty, and that ac- 
cording to his own conceſſion,” 

"It is alſo ſaid in the 4th page of ſaid narrative, that the 
church © Voted, to accept of a certain declaration for a ſet- 
cc tlement of the affair, that ke ſhould read it off publicly to 
cc the congregation the next Lord's-day, and lodge a co- 
& py with the eldeſt deacon : But inftead of reading it diſ- 
« tinctly, as was expected, he read it intermixed with his 
<<. ſetmon; ſo that many of the congregation did not under- 


« ſtand that he had read it at all, and znquired why he 
<« had not done as he promiſed.“ 


5 
* 


I anſwer, that according to the beſt of my remembrance, 
the ſaid declaration was di/tin#ly read before the text itſelf ; 
but moſt certarnly before the ſermon, and not intermixed 
with it: And it was done with this deſign, that the ſermon 
might be attended to without prejudice, 


It is alſo faid, in the 4th page, that, when my confeſ- 
ſion (at the cloſe of the firſt council) was propoſed to the 
church for their acceptance, they ſaid, they could not put 
this and his former declaration together; and therefore could 
not accept it as ſatisfactory. 


It is true, there was ſome diſputation, whether, what I 
had offered in times paſt was equal to that confeſſion, which 
was then ſettled, ſo that the ſaid confeffion, and the reſult 
of the council were immediately after it, accepted by a ge- 
neral vote of the church, 


It 


WH 
It is indeed pretended, that the vote obtained, the bre. 
thrim not having ſaid old declaration at that time to compare. 
But this was not the caſe z for there never was any ſuch 
complaint as this offered, until this narrative was publiſhed, 
This is new, entirely new, and therefore could not bs the 
reaſon, why the vote of acceptance.obtwired-at that time. 
Neither Col. J/hetcomb, nor the other camplainants, who 
have from time to time, ſince the firſt council, brought jn 
their complaints, declaring, there was, have advanced 
this; as may be made manifeſt from the atteſted copies, 
until the ſaid Whetcomb introduced it in his correction of 
the bartator. 1 LEE 1 


4 527 a . * 28 


in the ane page it b alſo 4d, ih hat ie it was — 
© That ſaid old deelatation, as it was left with the deneon, 
de was a-falſe copy, and Mr. Gefs faid he knew it was a 
e falſe one, when he left it; that the deacon denied that he 
4 did tell him ſo, ar that he i in the 170 miliruted ef 
ie any thing he laid.“ a aß A debian Boom: wed 


20 — 


L anſwer, it is well known to Col. ett ad eve- 
ry other complainant, that I neither wrote, nor atteſted 
that copy: But that it was the Rev. Mr. Harrington, who 
did both, and left it with me to deliver. And, when u 
proper opportunity preſented, the ſaid Harrington verbally 
rectiſied the miſtake. in preſence of the church, and would 
have done it with the pen, but it was not conſented: 69 
He alſo verbally. rectified it in preſence of the ſecond 


council, 


* 
- 


As to the other part of the complaint, the deacon owned 
before the council, that when he received the copy, Mr. 


Goſs told him to this effect; that if there was a miſtake 
| they 
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they muſt not blame him, or that he was not to be blam- 
ed. For the remainder, let the Neighbour remember his own 
words, that the deacon was an old man. All theſe things 
were ſo public, that I preſume none dare deny them. 


It is ſaid in the 5th page, © That (with reſpe& to certain 
ce brethren, of whom he complained) he was aſked whe- 
& ther he had taken the previous chriſtian ſteps with them? 
et that he ſaid he had; that he was then aſked, why he 
tc had not brought it forward before? And that he an- 
ce ſwered becauſe he knew not of them until to-day, and 
© chiefly this afternoon,” 


There needs nothing more to be faid concerning this, 
than what my accuſers owned before the council, viz, That 
at the ſame meeting, in which I am accuſed cf this, I de- 
clared, that as to the thing they would have thoſe words 
affixed to, I neither had, nor could have taken any ſuch 
Reps, as I had but that day heard of it ;---on which the 
council acquitted me of blame. 


In the ſame page it is ſaid, * That new matters of grie- 
&« vance appeared, viz, a Charge againſt the Rev. 
% Mr. Goſs, of ſhewing a paper to the former coun- 
« cil, which he had promiſed that he would not.“ 
Which charge was laid before the laſt council ; as I then 
owned I had made a promiſe, that I would not lay ſaid po- 
per before the firſt council, ſo there was nothing to prove 
that I had done it; and that was eaſily determined, as 
many of the laſt council were members of the firſt, and 
knew I had not. 


B « Tt 


1120 J 
ce It is alſo ſaid that ſaid paper as own was erroneous.” 
I need ſay no more on this, than that it is the fame 
which the church owned to be true, and which Colonel 
Mpetcomb in open church meeting ſaid he did not know 
but that every word of it was true, though before, he had 
ſaid it was falſe, and that he would fand or fall by it, 


It follows in the ſame place, * This complaint, the pre · 
© ſent council utterly refuſed to take under conſideration, 
& notwithſtanding repeated importunity. Heace the reſult 
& of this council was not accepted by the church.“ 
It is well known that this complaint was never offered 
until the reſult of ſaid council was brought to the meeting- 
houſe, if not publiſhed alſo, and that it was no leſs than the 
third thing that was offered, after Mr. Ephraim Fairbank, 
who was one of the committee for laying the complaints be- 
fore the council, had not only ſubſcribed one of the pre- 
ceeding ones, but had twice or thrice declared that all was 
given in. Which irregular conduct was diſapproved no 
doubt by the council, and one reaſon of the non-admiſſion 
of ſaid complaint: And becauſe they refuſed to countenance 
ſuch a proceeding, their advice was rejected, and by ſome, 
who owned that all that had been reſulted upon was ſettled, 
though they would not then vote acceptance of ſaid accep- 
tance of ſaid reſult, and have ever ſince been contending 
about things contained in ſaid teſult, 


It follows in the Narrative, © It was - motioned, and 
* urged by ſome of the brethren, to endeavour an accom- 
% modation in the church; but Mr. Goſs neglected for 
© ſome time to call a church meeting for that purpoſe,” 


It never bath been pretended, but that at the very firſt 


motion for a meeting, I told them, that I would call one 
as 
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as ſoon as they would bring in all their matters of prie- 
vance, and did ſo; and I did not think proper to call a 
meeting until all was brought in. 


It is added in the narrative, «That at length he called 
& a church-meeting, at which the affair of ſaid paper was 
& called in queſtion, The complainant ſaid it was not ſet- 
ce ted, nor was he prepared for a hearing, viz, becauſe Mr, 
“ Goſs had promiſed him a copy of ſaid paper, but had not 
« gone it, &c.” 


Before the account given by this officious Neighbour ; I 
have two accounts of that converſation (under Col. JYhet- 
coamb's hand) materially different, plainly evincing that he 
himſelf doth not fully remember the converſaiion on that 
point. But to the beſt of my remembrance it was this, 
Viz, Col. Mpetcomb applied to me for the copy of a paper 
which I had read before the ſecond council, in anſwer to 2 pa- 
per which was in an irregular way offered to that council; 
and I readily conſented to give ſaid copy, but could not 
perform it at that time, as the original was not then in my 
hands; nor the other in the hands of the Colonel; nor was 
it put into his hands, but into the hands of another of the 
complainants, who offered it to ſaid council. It is to be ob- 
ſerved that my paper was not originally deſigned for an an- 
ſwer, being written, I ſuppoſe, before the latter had any 
exiſtence ; but as it contained ſuitable matter, it was read 
in anſwer to it, when irregularly and unexpededly offered. 
And as it appeared to me altoge.her reaſonable, that if my 
paper appeared the ſecond time, the other ſhould alſo; ſo 
at the very time, when the copy of mine was deſired, or 
Hon after, and before it was poſſible for me to prepare it, I 


told tne ſaid I letcomb I expeded a copy of the other, to 
| : which 
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which he conſented. Accordingly I prepared my own co- 
Py, and ſollicited for a copy of that to which it had been 
read as an anſwer, but it was denied, and my own copy 
inſiſted on. I urged the unreaſonableneſs of the thing, and 
that I eſteemed my own promiſe as conditional, and at the 
church- meeting already mentioned, at firſt refuſed to give a 
copy of my paper, unleſs in return I received a copy of the 
other. In conſequence of which a queſtion was put to me 
in the following words, as appears from an atteſted copy, 
viz. Whether 1 epprebended J bad a diſpenſing power in ſuch 
caſes? I anſwered, yes. The queſtion was repeated; and 
anſwered as at firſt, Then I was aſked whether that was 
my principle? I ſaid, yes. On this, one at the /caft, diſco- 
vered warmth of temper. Aecording to the beſt of my re- 
membrance, I then ſaid that I looked upon my promiſe as 
conditicnal; and if I had given teaſon to think it was abſolute 
I aſked pardon : For to break an abſolute promiſe, was what 
1 neither practiſed nor taught. And yet a copy of my an- 
ſwer was inſiſted on while a copy of the paper anſwered was 
withheld, Cal. IWhetcomb ſaid he had it not, but did not 
ſay | he did not know who had it. 1 deſited him to aſk for it, 
but he would not; I then deſired the church to aſk for a co- 
py for me, and they reſuſed: [ then ſaid, I thought the re- 
queſt made to me was very unreaſonable z yet that all 
ground of ſuſpecting my veracity might be done away, I 
told them I would give a copy, and accordingly did it, 


As to what is ſaid in the latter part of the 5th, and begin- 
ning of the 6th page, relative to my conſenting to be 
L tried by the church, and then regativing the votes. 
i did tell them, as mentioned before, that whenever 


they had brought in all their cemplaints, I weu!d lay them 
efore 
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before the church : But never had a thought to ſubmit to 
the judgment of the church, let it be what it would—when 
my accuſers were allowed to vote their own complaint 
ſupported : But conſidered myſelf as veſted with a juſt right 
of non-concurring ſuch vote as 1 could not join in: Which 
I did in the time of the meeting, as was proved to the laſt 
council. | always thought hac ! had a right to be tried by 
others than my accuſers ; and have three times been tried 
by my peers, and fo far acquitted, that but little blame hath 
been caſt upon me: And the people at each time exhorted 
to be at peace with me. | 


Tt is ſaid by the Neighbour, page 6th, * That Mr. Gf 
« diflolved the church meeting pro artstrio, contrary to the 
© mind of the church, Soon after a number of brethren 
© apply to him to call a church-meeting,in order to ſend out 
for a council, Mr. Gef5 refuſes, unleſs they would be 
* bound by the reſult. Upon which they ſend to three of 
be the neighbouriog churches to come and aſſiſt them: 
© two of which came Sy their delegates. They adviſed 
Mr. G to join in calling in a council in common 
* form; but he refuſed, Some of the brethren apply to him 
« for a copy of the votes of certain church-meetings, ſome 
of which ate ſaid not to have been paſſed. Then they 
te ſend for a council of five churches, by whoſe perſuaſion 
* Mr. Get agreed to fend out for a mutual council, ac- 
+ corging to common form, who came June 11th, 1771. 


Granting theſe things were true, and that there were 
ſome miſtakes in the copies of the votes ; yet al! may be 
conſiſt eat with heneſty and integrity, and will, Itruſt, ap- 


pear ſo to others, as well as to the council, had they as fair 
an 
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an opportunity of knowing the circumftances,as that vener- 
able body had. I ſhall mention ſome of thoſe circumſtances, 
and ſubmit to the judgment of the public, 


A little vefore theſe church- meetings under conſideration, 
(which were three) one of my thigh bones was broken, 
near the upper joint, and being unable to walk, or indeed 
to bear any conſiderable weight on my wounded limb, I 
was, by the aſſiſtance of ſome of my brethren, tranſported 
to and from theſe meetings in an arm-chair, Each of theſe 
meetings was continued into the darkneſs of the evening, 
ſo far as to render it impracticable for me to write. 
The fot meeting was but for half a day, and continued 
fo long, that the mind of the church was taken once, if not 
oftener, by voices, for want of day-light to fee a vote by 
hand, 


The meeting was then adjourned to another day at nine 


o'clock, A. M. when I attended, and being defirous, if 


' poſſible, to finiſh the buſineſs of the meeting, tarried from 


that hour until the darkneſs again obliged us to adjourn, 
which was accordingly done, to another day at nine 


o'clock, A. M. though that adjournment was contrary to 
the minds of a coaſiderable number; when I alſo attended 
through the whole day until dark, without any refreſhment, 
During this time we had not ſettled one article, but had real- 
ly, in the courſe of the meeting, increaſed the number, It 
may be obſerved here, that once, or oftener, two articles 
were comprehended in one vote. But finally, both thinking 
and ſaying, that all matters for which the meeting was called, 
Were paſſed upan, on motion made, I diſſolved the meeting. 


Now. 
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Now let any perſon, of an unprejudiced and candid 
mind, conſider my wound and pains, how poorly able 1 
muſt have been to keep exact minutes of what paſſed, even by 
day-light ; that ſome things were tranſacted when I could 
not fee to write, which muſt therefore be preſerved only by 
memory : That theſe things were in ſo cold a ſeaſon as was 
very unſuitable to my feeble ſtate: That being carried home 
both chilled and faint, it muſt be ſome time before the 
tranſactions, which depeaded on my memory, could be 
committed to writing, I ſay, let any perſon of a candid 
and unprejudiced mind, conſider, whether in my fituation, 
a copy perfeAly correct could be expected; nor did I ever 
certify that the account I gave of thoſe meetings was cor · 
rect, but was as good an one as I was capable of giving. 
But then it ſhould be remarked, that if there was any miſ- 
take, it made againſt me. To proceed, 


C As I was by the ſecond party council, perſuaded into 
a mutual council, in common form.“ It is to be remark - 
ed, that I was perſuaded to it by their repeatedly ſaying, 
that it was no matter, whether the complainants did oblige 
themſelves to ſubmit to the judgment of that council, or 
not, inaſmuch as there had been two mutual councils be- 
fore, So now, if the parties would bring in all their mat- 
ters of grievance, and ſay they were all, and ſubmit to a 
large council, it muſt put an end to them, when faitly 
tried and reſulted on : I therefore, with my adhereing bre- 
thren, conſented, | | 


And before thoſe gentlemen went away, all was ſaid to 
be brought in, and the parties ſigned that there was all. A 


mutual council was accordingly agreed on, and all matters 
of 
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of grievance wete committed into the hands of one of 
thoſe gentlemen, to be laid before ſaid council. The whole 
council agreed on came, and all things were ſubmitted to 
their judgment. They were heard and reſulted on, and 
yet this reſult, as well as the former — Was re jected by the 


complainants. 


And now, who but a Samaritan indeed, and his infor- 
mer, could have repreſented things in fo partial and unfair 
a light; whom I leave to the reflections of their own minds, 
praying Gop, that conſcience may do its office, and that 


they may be led to repentance. 


Now Gian an account of ſome further tranſactions of 
the brethren in Bolton, &c. 


That it may be publicly known, from what cauſe, Bolton, 
which for twenty-eight years at Jeaſt, was remarkable for 
peace and harmony, ſhould at length become (as it were) 
the ſeat of contention, and their conduct the ſubject of ſo 
much converſation : It may be proper to ſhew what mea- 
ſures have been taken to tic up firife ; and when raiſed, to 


continue it, 


The meaſures taken to flir up ſtrife. 


When ſome uneaſineſs appeared, but no particular charge 
had been advanced againſt any one, the church paſſed a 
vote, “ that it was their deſire, that every one, whether 
in the church or out of it, having any thing to alledge a- 
gainſt either the paſtor or any one of the members, ſhould 
give in their allegation to one another, within a certain 
term, or they never ſhould be received afterwards, The 


term prefixed expired, and nothing was offered ; Some de- 
fired 


air 


lat 


1 


fired a langer term, which was granted by vote of the 
church: That term alſo paſſed without any thing brought, 
agreeable to the vote of the church. Nevertheleſs, after 
this, they brought a charge againſt the paſtor, and as that 
could not be ſettled, principally for this reaſon, viz. becauſe 
Mr. Ephraim Fairbank and Capt, Samuel Baker, at that 
time doubted, whether the brethren had power to ſettle 
ſuch a matier with their paſtor, as he was their head, 
without other churches: Therefore, agreed to call in the 
firſt council, Not long after the ſeſſion of that council, un- 
eaſineſs again appeared in the minds of ſome. When the 
miniſter was defired to call the church together, to know 
what the difficulties were, as they had not deen properly 
made known; he thought it not expedient: Then 
the teu. was called together, who choſe a com- 
mitte, viz. Col. I hetcomb and others to take in com- 


plaints, againſt the paſtor, On which the new cho- 
ſon committee retired to a corner of the meeting-houſe, 


and called on the aſſembly to bring in their complaints : 
and when after repeated calling, and long waiting, nothing 


was brought ; that meeting was broken up, the greater 
part probably ſcarcely knowing wherefore they came to- 


gether, 


There being leading men at the head of this ſcheme, 
they were very uneaſy that it did not anſwer their defign : 
But after awhile ſome complaints were procured ; and un- 
der ſuch a temper and diſpoſition as this conduR diſcover- 
ed, no one could think there would be an amicable ſettle- 
ment, without a council; therefore we called in a ſecond. 


But further it ought to be obſerved, that after the pre- 
tended diſmiſſion of their own minifter, as will be dye and 


bye obſerved, they then ſent letters to many of the neigh- 
C bouring 
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bouring churches, to know whether they were in unity 
with them, in other words, to know whether they would 


put a ſantion on what they had done. This was mainly 


dane to churches, where they had near relations; and 


to no church but where they knew the minifter thought 


their conduct irregular; and no whither but where they 


knew they muſt be defired by ſome of the church, and fo 
make diſturbance, which proved to be the caſe, fo a greater 
or leſs degree wherever they ſent; and in particular 
in the ſecond church in Lancafeer, to which they not only 
fent a letter which cauſed great diſturbance, but afterwards 
went on a communion- day, viz. Deacon Jabez Fairbank, 
Capt. Samuel Baker, Capt. Silas Bayley, Lieut. Fames 
Goddard, with Mr, Robert Longley to inſiſt on privileges ; 


and that though the Rev. Mr. Mellen entreated them not 


to come, as it would make difficulty, and he would by no 
means adminiſter to them: Yet they went, and when defir- 
ed by Mr. Mellen to withdraw, they refuſed, on which 
account the communion was put by, and ſuch contention 
enſued, as that they have not ſince that time had a com- 
munion. Theſe were public meaſures to ſtir up ſtriſe: And 
from theſe the world may well conclude that no private 
means have been negleRed for the ſame darling purpoſe. 


£ fhall now take notice of ſome meaſures purſued for the con- 


tinuance ef frife : And confine myſelf to public tranſe 


aims. 


As under the proceeding head, I mentioned à vote cf the 
church, that it was their deſire, that any perſon {whether 
or ont of the church) who had any thing to alledge, &c. 
1-2 in the ſame vote it was Ceclared, that whatever ws 


FO brought in within the term preſcribed by that vote, 
ſhould 
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ſhould never be received, in which term nothing was offer · 
ed, that ftill a further term was granted by the church, 
and that, even in that term nothing was brought in agree- 
able to the vote of the church, and that notwithſtanding 
theſe chings, a matter was afterwards brought, and receiv- 
ed; this matter was as well known, when thoſe vates were 
paſſed, as afterwards, Muſt not every perfon plainly pre- 
ceive here a great fondneſs for the continuance of firife ? 
Did they not fly, once and again in the face of their own 
votes, for its continuance and increaſe ? 


Did they not take meaſures tending hereto ? in that af- 
ter they had done, as already recited, we all came into a 
firm agreement to have our difficulties ſettled by a mutual 
council; choſe ſaid council; ſeat the letters miſſive ſigned 
by the parties; by ſaid letters impowered ſaid council, to 
hear, to judge, and finally determine—in that, after the 
whole council came, and heard the cafe, and were unani- 
mouſly agreed in the reſult ; in that after ſaic reſult was ac - 
cepted by a general vote of the church, yet that it was 
ſoon broke over, and thut in a moſt extraordinaay way, 
viz. by realing in open ſhops and taverns, both in town 
and out, what was offered and recciyed as full ſatisfaction; 
this was done by ſome, who by vote declared their accept- 
ance of the ſatisfaction, and is now publiſhed by Col. 
Ihetcomb ; yet theſe are cateſſed by the party: And in 
many other ways did they violate that ſettlement ; and in 
a complicated manner counteract themſelves, 49 


We agreed on a ſecond council ; and all poſſivle care 
was taken that the ſettlement ſhould be final. 


It was declared that every matter of grievance was 


brought in, that theſe matters ſhould be leſt to a mutua! 
council 


( 


[| 
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eouncil for final ſettlement the council was agreed. on, 
the letters-miffive written and ſigned by the partfes, and of 
the ſame tenor with the former, that ſaid council ſhould 
hear, judge, and finally determine: All the council came, 
all matters agreed on, were laid before them, and reſulted 
on, but the reſult was not accepted ; another inſtance this 
of their departing from a very unanimous agreement, an 
agreement as ſtrong as could be well made by words, 


We alſo agreed on a third mutual council of eleven 
churches : every thing again was brought in with a decla- 
ration that there was all—all that council alſo came, all 
grievances were laid before them, and reſulted on by them, 
and the reſult rejected. | 


And after this, the diſaffected party withovt applying to 
the paſtor to call a church · meeting, viz. twenty-fix bre · 
thren of the church, out of fifty-three, got together ; and 
twenty-five of the twenty-fix vote a diſmiſſidn of the mi- 


niſter both as a paſtor, teacher, and brother; but it is 
pretty certain that if the whole church had been aſſembled 


at the time, ſuch a vote would not have been obtained, 


Aſter this indeed, in a town-meeting, they did ob- 
tain a concurrence with this extraordinary procecding, and 
on the ſucceeding Lord's: day, by violence prevent the paſ- 
tor's enteting the deſk; and refuſed him any further ſup- 
port ; hired another preacher, and obliged, by adhereing 
friends to bear their proportion in all the charges that have 
arifen in conſequence of their diſmiſſion, viz. 


In the expences for three mutual councils, the benefit of 
which has been prevented, by their breach of agreement. 
la the exprnces of one or mure patty council, which ey 
| | called, 
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calted, and by their own miſconduct rendered as unprofit- 
able as the other. In the payment of a ſucceſſion of pteach- 
ers, and in the charges atiſing from ſuits at law, commen- 
ged for the recovery of my falaty,—— To which, | appre-» 
hend, I may add theit breach of agreement with their 
n and with me by covenant. 


The covenant an which the church in Buleni is founds 
ed, was in nothing material, different from thoſe of the 
neighbouring churches. The proceedings in calling, and 
ſettling a minifter were according to the common practice 
of thoſe churches: Nothing was ſaid of any different method 
of church diſcipline or government from that in o- 
ther churches ; and of conſequence ſo much of the plat- 
form of church diſcipline was implicitly at leaft embraced, 
as is commonly obſerved in theſe churches, I am preſuaded 
that none of the covenanters, or of the churches who 
gave the right hand of fellowſhip, thought of any thing elſe, 
Departing therefore from this conſtitution may well be 
contideted as a breach of covenant, fuch was the dfmiſfion 
of their paſtor, not only without, but againſt the advice of 
council, bv a felf-willed party. | 


Can it be righteous to deprive any one of any of the pri- 
vileges,defigned and thought to be ſecured, by federal com - 
dination; unleſs he hath juſtly forfeited ſaid privilege ? 


If the greater part of a church imagine they have found 
a better form of government that that, on which they con- 
federated, let them in a tegular way enjoy the advantage of 
it; but not to the manifeſt injury of thoſe, who in con- 
ſcience adhere to the old eſtabliſhment ; let them proceed 


in arighteous and fair method, and they need not fear to 
ſubmit - 


— — 
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ſubmit their conduct to the trial of proper judges, not 
would they indulge the inſolence of ſaying, we are the 
majority, and will do as we pleaſe. A whole town bath no 
more right to deprive an individual of any privilege, he is 
by righteous compact entitled to, than a ſiagle perſon, 


I would further obſerve here, that the brethren adhereing 
to me, deſired the other party to join with them in ſetting 
apart a day for faſting and prayer; and in deſiring the aſſiſt. 
ance of the neighbouring minifters ia that ſolemnity, but 
they refuſed ; on the other hand, they ſet apart a day for 


faſting and prayer, without giving me, or my brethren a- 


ny regular notification of the day, or of the perſons that 
were to officiate, - Whether this is acting worthy the cha- 
rater of men, or chriſtians, let the public judge. 


Theſe are facts undeniable, and many others as real'y 
grievous they ate able to offer, who from the be- 
ginning of our troubles have been deficous of peace ; and 
have readily embraced the advice of council, repeatecly 


given to them; that peace therefore is not reſtored, tue pub- 
lic may eaſily perceive, is no fault of ours. 


And now let it alſo be obſerved, that as I thought the 


conduct before mentioned to be very irregular and unſcrip- 


tural ; ſo as I had opportunity, I laid ſuch atteſted copies, 
as [ had of theſe things, before gentlemen for their judg- 
ment, and pafticularly before miniſters, deſiring their 
thoughts in writing, accordingly four at one time being 
preſent, they ſubſcribed what follows as their Judgment. 


«* IV/eftbrough, Auguſt 20, 1771. 
« THE Rev, Mr. 6% having communicated to ys, 
(whoſe names are underwritten) the refult of a late large 
counci 
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council of churches in Bolton, mutually choſen, and who- 
had the great advantage of hearing the contending parties 
fully, and diſtinctly ; and he having likewiſe laid before; 
us the votes of a major part of the brethren of the church 
in ſaid Bolton, paſſed ſince the ſeſſion of the council, by 
which it appears, that the laid brethren have proceeded in 
direct oppoſition to the mature judgment, and deliberate, 
ſerious, and ſolemn advice of that venerable council; we 
cannot but expreſs our great grief and ſorrow, that our 
chriſtian friends and brethren, whoſe higheſt good we would 
earneſtly long after, have fo precipitately proceeded to ſuch 


 extxemities, as to attempt the diſmiſſion and rejection of 


their reverend paſtor from his office, and even from church 
memberſhip, when according to the above mentioned te- 
ſult, it hath not appeared that there was any juſt cauſe of 
depoſition or diſmiſſion, but the contrary. And we hereby 
declate, as paſtors of neighbouring churches our diſſent 
thereto, as contrary to goſpel order, and. as of dangerous 
tendency to the intereſt of our glorious Lok, the adorable 
head of the church, and to the welfare of theſe churches, 

IsRAEL LokrinG, 

EBentzeR PARKMAN, 

NATHAN STONE, 

PETER WHITNEY,” 


Afterwards the ſame things being ſhown to others, at 
different times, they gave and ſubſcribed the ſame jadg- 
ment, viz. Rev. Jeſeph Emerſin, Aaron Smith, Samuel 


Cotton, Samuel Dana, Timothy Fuller, Edward Geddard, 


Timothy Harrington, Jobn Payſen, and Benjamin Bridgham. 

would here give public information, that none of theſe 

ſubſcribed as an affociation ; nor with any pretended au- 
thority : 


what now follows, vis. 
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nner teſtimony againſt things of 
# dangerous: tendency to the intereft of the Redeemer's 


— as becomes watchmen on the walls of Jeru- 
— U. bo 7 

But after the fignature of the above, it being diſcover 
ed, that there was not a majority of the church prefent, 
at the diſmiffion of the paſtor ; but twenty-ſix out of fifty- 
three, and that of theſe but twenty-five voted in that affair, 
as before related And one, who had been preaching 
to that party having been violently aſſaulted on the high - way, 
in his return homewards—theſe things gave occaſion 8 


4 wh the ſabſcribers having been favoured with the 
light of the proceedings of a number of the brethren af 


the church in Belton in diſmifling the Rev. Mr. Geſt from 


His relation to them, both as a paſtor and a brother. As 


we cannot but eſteem their proceedings irregular, fo it 
appears to us, that any perſon who (knowing the meaſures 
they have taken) thall either preach the word, or diſpenſe 
the ordinances to them, in their preſent _ is charge- 


able with bern ſchiſm, | 


© But we would have it t well obſerved at the ſame time, 


that we are very far from countenancing any diſorderly 


conduct, and eſpecially violate inſults to the perſons of 
0 gentlemen 


lt may befor the information of ſome readers, and I hope 
rot offenſive. to any, to ſubjoin the following diffinition, vin. 
Schi/m is a jeperation from a chriflien church avitheut juſ cauſe 


te Bolton, Ofober 50 1771. 
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gentlemen, if any ſuch there ſhould ,anhappily OP 


ther — cauſe to go there. 
a b'up2 1 ISRAEL. Lok Nc, 1 


| _ NEZER Wane oh 
AARON SMITH, 
| - Joan BRIDGE, 4 
& en "i TixnorhHr HARRINGTONy,. 1 
JohN PAxsox, 


e Ferre Wuirdbe,” WEL 


RNelnidaod ao 8 
+ Duc: it ſhould þ have been obſerved previous to the md 
ed diſmiſſion of the paſtor before mentioned,that there was 
the following ptopofat | made after the Priamb le, viz. 
. « Af vou will take a diſmitfion, we wilt, with the'con- 
* currence of the town, leave the matter of your « con- 
1 tract celpecting your ſupport to t ke general ſeſſion of the 
« peace, to determine whether any part, or whether the 
7 whole of ſaid contract man be paid _ 
(94312; And then by way of 12 
1 n N. B. We propoſe, that if you agree 10 ths above 
* propoſal, not tö oblige you to proſecute us befote the 
e ſeſſions ; but will join with ou in carrying it up'by way 
« of petition,” | 
But there is no mention here as aſſerted by the 
Neighbour, that it ſhou!d be without any coſt to me, 


any more than to them. 


v7 
2 3 


But let us conſider the propoſal, which was firſt for me 
to take a diſmiſſion, which would deſtroy the contract, and 
then to carry it up to the quarter ſeſſions to know what it 
would fetch. But if they pretend, they did not mean fo, 


(which by the way. is not ſo very certain) who can ſuppoſe 
D that 


26 


that Col. Vbercimb, or any of that party, is ſo ignorant 
as not to know, that, if it had been carried up to the 
quarter ſeſſions in that manner, the juſtices could have ta- 
ken no notice of it, but in the character of referees, or 
arbitrators, And thete ſeems to be at leaft a plauſible rea- 


| fon, to ſuppoſe that this propoſal, which is repreſented as 


ſo juſt and fair on their fide, was defigned as a catch. 


Again, fince the pretended. diſmiſſion, my adhereing bre- 
thren have been offered an hip ſeip-pariſh, on condition they 
woulF excuſe the others from paying any pait of my ſupport. 


But 5 any one, who knows the ſituation, and circumftan- 
ces of the inhabitants, knows that this could not be com- 
plied with: The ſituation of the inhabitants is ſuch, that a 
diviſion of the town, hath, years ago, been thought 2 


teꝛſonable, that a part of the town hath repeatedly had 


an allowance for winter preaching z and will doubtleſs 
ere long be erected into a diſtin pariſh; and many of 
my adhereing brethren live near to the oppoſite extreme 
parts of the town, ſome of them near eight miles one from 


another, 


I will now inform the public, what offers have been 
made, on the part of me and my adhereing brethren, 


Firſt, By myfelf, viz. 
| &« Bolton, Auguſt laſt, 1772. 
4% To Col. Hhacomb and others, who aſſembled at the 


meeting-houſe, for public worſhip, 


eG GENTLEMEN, 
* ASI truſt you well know there is much diſcord among 


the pecp'e,not only cf this, but of ſome of the neighbouring 
towns, 


. 
towns, which I take to be founded on the different ſenti- 


ments of men reſpecting your conduct, in diſmifling me as 
a paſtor, teacher and brother, which conduct you ſeem to 


juſtify ; while I and my adherents look upon it as unſup- 
portable from ſcripture or platform, | 


&« This I take to be the baſis of the prefent conteſt. To 
which I ſay, if this difficulty can be regularly removed, 
I ftahd ready to take a regular diſmiſſion (my adherents 
conſenting) upon ſuch terms as we can agree upon, or in- 
different perſons ſhall think fit, And for the ſettlement of 
this difference, (if it cannot be compromiſed amongſt our- 
ſelves) I declare for myſeſf, that I am ready to ſubmit the 
matter to a large council of churches mutually choſen, and 
regularly convened : And that it ſhould conſiſt of thoſe, 
whoſe judgment we know nothing of, And if this is diſ- 
agreeable, I deſite you would make ſome propoſals, and if 
none by the parties can be made that will ſuit, Iam ieady 
to join you in appointing ſome meet perſons to make pro- 
poſals for us; and if you comply with any of theſe propo- 
ſals, as far as my influence extends, I ſhall endeavour that 
my adherents comply with it. And as you have this under 
my hand, I deſire you would anſyer in the fame way. | 
| | | « Tyomas Goss.“ 


| There was no anſwer given to this. But in the begia- 
ning of January, 1773, there was a town-meeting to hear 


and anſwer ſuch propoſals as might be made vſor an ac- 


commadation of difficulties ; when my adherents offered 
what follows, viz, * 
& Bolton, 
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1 „ en 24 % Bolton, January 4th, 1773. + 
e The: Wiathrert of the church of Chtift in Baltan, and o- A 

thers adhereing to the Rev, Mr, Go/s,. to the reſt of the 1 

brethren, and thole, . have fotſaken _ Goff 5 


miniſtry. it 2653-4 þ 


e CGENTLEMBNy 

| « A 8 we haye ſeen, ſo we (for pe peace lake) a approve 
of certain. propoſals made to you by our tevetend paſtor, 
dated Auguſt the laſt, 1772, with this amendment, VIZ, 
That we will part with our. paſtor, if ſaid council ſhall 
think it for the beſt, which propoſals have not been anſwer- 
ed. As. you and we ate this day aſſembled to hear and 
anſwer. ſuch propoſals, as may be made for the reftoration 
of peace, ſo now we deſire your anſwer to theſe propoſals, 

with our amendment, and you will oblige your's, &c. 
„ Sanur NURSE, IJ Committee in behalf of 
| Amos MexiAu, thoſe that adhere ta 


| Josnva. Jonkxsox.“ l the Rev, Mr. G90. 


This was rejected under a pretence, that it was not di- 
rected to the town, Then there was a meeting of the 
patties appointed to be the next week —and the town- F 
meeting adjourned for a fortnight ; but then they ſaid, it 54 
belonged, to the town. The week aſter it was laid before 
the town, but they would not anſwer it. [hen I and 4 
my adherents joined | in offering it, bu: = would take no N 
notice of it. n 

Thus have T given, as . 2 ju repreſentation 
| of facts and ſuch a repreſentation, as I think, would make 
my oppoſers very much aſhamed and lick of themſelves, 4 
if they had any juſt ſenſations of rectitude or honour, . 


| THOMAS GOSS, Paſtor. 
(This far Mr, Goss's Narrative] The 
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THE firſt part, containing remeiks on the narrative, be- 
ing ended, 1 come to take notice of ſome things the au- 
thor has ſaid in his remaiks on my ſetmon. And the fu ſt 
remark he makes upon the defign of the ſermon's being 
preached, I think deſerves particulzr attention, from a few 
obſervations on which, it will doubtleſs appear that he 
gtoſsly ſtumbled at the threſhold, Speaking of the ſermon 
and the deſign of its being preached, he ſays, One 
ac would be led to ſuppofe by the general run of it, 
* that it was delivered to the body of the people, or at 
& leaft, if it was to 3 minor part of the people to preſuade 
« them to reunite with the body; for every one knows 
« that for minor patties to ſet up by themielves in ſepera- 
& tion from the body, is the direct way to crumble bodies 
© to pieces, which certainly is dire&tly contrary, not only to 
& chriſtian unity, but to all ſocial exiſtence.” I have two ob- 
ſervations to make on this: Fit, That Mr. Gof5's adhe- 
rents have been the authors of no ſeparation, as is here 
ſuggeſted. They, together with the other party in the 
church, called and fat under Mr; 6's miniftcy for a con- 
ſiderable number of years in peace and quietneſs. At 
length an uneaſineſs aroſe in which they were all concerned, 
T his difficulty they endeavoured to fettle among themſelves, 
by: finding it impoſſible, they then agrecd on all ſides to 
call in. advice and. leave the matters of grievance to indif- 
ferent judges. Theſe brought in, that Mr. 6% had been 
in a degree culpable, adviſed him to acknowlege his fault, 
and upon his ſo doing, exhorted all parties to ſet down 
eaſy with him. The conceflicn was made, but a patty 
remained diſſatisfied. Hence a ſecond and a third council 
was called, which not reſulting to the ſatis faction of 
this party, they rejected the advice, and deſpairing of any 
relief 
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relief from this quarter, they choſe to determine the matter 


themſelves, Acco:dingly a church meeting was notified, 
at which a party of the church voted to diſmiſs their paſtor. 


During all this time, a party in the church adhered to 
Mr. Go/s, as thinking it moſt conſtitutional thus to do, 


Now thoſe brethren who ſeparated from the Paſtor and the * p 
reſt of the church, have taken it upon them to declare te © 
adhereing brethren ſeparatifts ! But with what propriety let 


every one judge. They certainly have not ſeparated from v# " 
the Paſtor, nor from the advice which they have repeatedly 17 
received from councils. They continue as they were, on f a 
the ſame ground, in charity and communion with the © 
neighbouring churches. It is true they do not congregate n C 
in the ſame houſe they uſed to do; and wherefore ? ge- t& 
cauſe the other party, who were rather the ſtrongeſt, have 1 


violently diſpoſſeſſed them of it. For which conduct of Fi 


many, as the remarker thinks the minifter of Grafton is, 
who was diſmiſſed without lending ſufficient money to the 


\ 
x 
theirs, they are as worthy of proſecution, in the opinion og t 
7 | 
town for the ſettſement of another, 

' 


But Sccondiy, Suppoſing the minor party had really, as is 
pretended, ſeparated from the major, yet it does not follow 
that they are therefore at all adventures to be exhorted to 
return, or reunite with the body, In civil ſocieties, 
where things that are tranſacted are of a worldly and eom- 
mon nature, the law requires that the minor part ſhould al- 
ways be governed by the major. But in things of religion 
the caſe is widely different. One man's conſcience is not 
to be dictated by another, and conſequently the caſe may be 
ſo citcumſtanced as to render it highly neceſſary for the few 
to ſeparate ſrom ihe many; neither can they keep a conſci- 

ence 
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ence void of offence towards Gop unleſs they do. It is 
true we are not to ſeparate for every trifling matter. But 
when we cannot continue with the body without fin, it is 
always beft to depart. Therefore, their being the minor 
party does not always make it neceſſary for the preacher to 
exbort them to reunite with the body. -' Previous to this he 
is th enquire intocthe' cauſes of the ſeparation ; and they 
may be fuch as tojuftify, and even małs it the duty of the 
preacher to adviſe to the continuance of it, until ſuch times 
as the reaſons are temoved which firſt occaſioned the diviſi- 
on. But 'my remarker ſagely thinks otherwiſe» The very 
confideratioh of their being the ſmaller number, according 
to him, obliges them ſpeedily to reunite with the body. I 
would juſt obſerve, that opon this principle it is impoſſible 
that a reformation in religion ſhould ever take place unleſs 
the” majbr part conſents to, and is concerned in it. The 
reformation from popery, began and carried on by Luther, 
was a very criminal thing, becauſe effected by the ſmaller 
party. Had this ſagacious perſon lived in thoſe times he 
would doubtleſs have ſaid to Luther and his adherents, hold, 
gentlemen, you are too faſt ; being the minor party you 
muſt not pretend to ſeparate from the church of Rome, 
though extremely corrupt, becauſe it is the way to crumble 
bodies to pieces, which ceitainly is diceRly contrary, not 
only to chriftian unity, but to all ſocial exiſtence. So alſo 


q our forefathers would have fallen under his heavy digþleaſure 


for ſeparating ſrom the church of England; but whether 
they were to blame for this, or not, I will leave others to 
judge. The exhortation of ſcripture is, follow not a mul- 
titude to do evil, but the author of the Treatiſe on Chusch 
Government, ſays, we are bound to follow and continue 
with it, whether it does well or ill. 


* 
My 
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My rem#ker having intidduced hat he bas to ſay in op- 
poſition to the ſermon, with ſa Zudicious and ſeriptural an ob- 
ſervation, we may reaſonably imagine that he is not only 
well qualified, but alſo heartily diſpoſed to take rank hold 
of it, and clearly expoſe the weakneſs of its author. This 


preſumption we immediately. perceive is well grounded, for 


by caſting our 'eyes a few lines forward, we find him.in 
ſtrong terms condemning a paſſage in the ſermon. and pro- 
nouncing that the author of it bad loft ſight, not only of 
the conſtitution, but alſo of common ſenſe. This is a 
bold and. ſpirited charge, but perhaps none too ſevere. We 
will therefore conſider what occaſion he had to make it. In 
the ſermon, I ſay, that in controverlies between miniſters and 
people, there ought to be lome conſtituted. judges to decide 
them ; that the moſt diſintereſted perſons are the. propereſt, 
and that therefore the people themſelves are not ſo ſuitable 
to judge and determine in, theſe diſputes, becauſe being a 
party concerned, the preſumption is, their judgments will 
be biaſſed by paſſion and prejudice. Now for ſaying. this, 
he charges me with lofing fight of the. conſtitution, and 
common ſenſe. Whether I loft ſight of the conſtitution or 
not, will be conſidered when I come to anſwer what be ſays 
concerning the 6th ſeR. of the Ioth chap. of the Platform. 
In the mean time I will vindicate myſelf from the vile aſper- 
ſion he has thrown upon me, in ſaying I loſt ſight of com- 
mon ſenſe. This he proved thus: © Common ſenſe ſhews 
that what conſtitutes intereſted perſons in any cauſe, 
is their winning or loſing ſomething in their perſons or 
property, by the iſſue of the cauſe : But a church cannot be 
ſuppoſed to ſave one penny by finding a brother, and eſpe- 
cially a miniſter, guilty.” Hence then, according to him, 


no perſon can be intereſted | in any cauſe, ſo as to have his 
judgment 
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judgment bialled, and his mind filled with prejudices, un- 
leſs he wins or loſes money by the event of the cauſe, 


} | This he muſt be ſuppoſed to mean, or elſe he ſays nothing 


to his purpoſe, or Rtrialy in oppoſition to me. Now, if 
nothing but the confideration of money, or worldly profit 
is capable of biaſſing the judgment and blindiag the eyes, 
then I was groſsly miſtaken, and he had reaſon to charge 
me as he does; for generally, it muſt be confeſſed, people 
do not win but loſe money by diſmifling their miniſters. 
But that money is the only thing that intereſts people, in 
the ſenſe I mean, that is, ſo as to warp their judgment, 
few perſons, before my author, ever ſuſpected. This idea 
is the moſt contemptible one that ever entered the head of 
man; and this aſſertion, that money alone unduly intereſts 
a perſon in a controverſy, the ſtrangeſt aſſertion that ever 
came from the lips, or dropped from the pen of a rational 
creature, in the exerciſe of his underſtanding. What ſhall 
we think then of the perſon who not only once mentions 
it, but frequently throws it out as a favourite maxim, on 
which the ſtreſs of his argument is placed. Might I not 
here with proptiety retort his charge ? For does not the 
ſlighteſt attention to the courſe of the world, and the prin- 


ciples of men's actions teach us, that though money has 


a very commanding influence, and does much towards 


blinding the eyes and warping the judgments of men; yet 


that, when in comes in competition with a violent luſt of 
power, bonour, pleaſure and revenge, it is deemed as a 
trifle light as air? Nay, do we not almoſt daily fee inſtan- 


ces where perſons chearfully ſpend their money for the 
Gke of humbling and diſtreſſing thoſe whom they unrea- 
ſonably hate, and in whoſe miſery they take a diabolics) 


pleaſure, Now, if there are other paſſions in the human 
E breaft 


E 

breaft ſtronger than the love of money; and if, where 
this is in queſtion, a people may be ſo intereſted as to be 
improper to judge in a cauſe by the deciſion of which they 
would either win or loſe it; why may they not be equally 
unfit to ſet as judges in thoſe cauſes where theſe confeſſedly 
Rronger paſſions are violently engaged, and by the event 
of which they would be either keenly indulged or groſsly 
mortified ? Or in other words, if money will blind our 
eyes, why may not paſſion and fancy ? But the Neigh- 
beur thinks this cannot be, © for the church in trying 
* and judging ſuch caufes as are properly eccleſiaſtical, 
6 are not judging their own cauſe, but the cauſe of 
„CHRIST.“ As if under the pretence of promoting the 
cauſe of CHRIST, we may not cover the vileſt deſigns. 


If men wete ſo exalted in their virtue as to be incapable 
of being governed by any other conſiderations than thoſe 
of religion, this would be to his purpoſe. But as they 
may gratify the moſt deteſtible paſſions under pretence of 
conſcience and religion, it makes nothing in his favour, 
The Phariſees made uſe of religion as a cloke. As they 
made long prayers that ſo they might with greater ſecurity 
devour widows houſes ; ſo if we mean to revenge our- 
ſelves on a man, we need but bring the proſecution in 
Canisr's name; and if it ſounds oddly to diſmiſs aminifter 
becauſe he faithfully reproves us for our ſins, or becauſe 
he is deſtitute of popularitz, we need but charge him with 
ſome crime, and pronounce it proved; and then appear- 
2nces are ſaved, and all is well, But if we cannot ſup- 
roſe without breach of charity, that people will be ſo vile 
as to bring an entirely groundleſs charge againft their mi- 


niſter, let them diſlike him ever ſo much, yet viewing his 
RY conduct 
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eondudt with prejudiced eyes they will be apt to magnify 
peccadillos into crimes, and the moſt venial faults into un- 
pardonable offences. There is extreme danger of this, 
and inftances of it frequently occur. Miniſters ſtand in 
ſuch a relation to their people, as frequently to become the 
the objects of their envy, hatred, malice and revenge. 
The faithful diſcharge of their duty, oftentimes procures 
them the ill- will of ſome of their hearers ; and by others 
they are eſteemed enemies merely becauſe they tell them 
the truth, Their adminiſtration of the diſcipline of the 
church may provoke ſome perſons in the ſociety ; though 
ever fo impartially done; or people may deſire to have 
them removed becauſe they are not ſo popular in their 
preaching as formerly, having loſt their talent this way by 
age or infirmity, Now are ſuch perſons the moſt ſuitalde 
to judge in controverſies with their elders, and determine 
their fate? Are they not apt to be prepoſſeſſed in their favour, 
or prejudiced againſt them in ſuch manner as to render 
them partial, and therefore very improper judges ? And 
are there not others, who may be ſuppoſed equally con- 
cerned for the honour of CHRIS and intereſt of re- 
ligion as they, and who at the ſame time are free from 
theſe perſonal prejudices which neceſſarily blind the eyes 
and lead the judgment aſtray ? 


I muſt now go on to vindicate myſelf from a pretended 
| inconſiſtency, In the beginning of the 9th page he ſays, 
5 I not only loft ſight of the conſtitution and common 
“ ſenſe, but by turning over a leaf forgot myſelf.” But 
| how does this appear? Why by ſaying that councils or 
fiter churches are the only proper judges in controverſies 


between miniſters and people, and afterwards ſaying they 
are 
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are only adviſory. Now if theſe expreffions as I explained 
them, are inconſiſtent with each other, then his charge is 
juſt, In uſing the words judge and determine with regard 
to councils, I have adopted the language of the Platform, 
and ſaid nothing more nor leſs than that does in relation to 
the ſame thing. See the chapter on communion of church- 
es, and that on ſynods. In theſe chapters you will find 
that judging, arguing, debating and determining, ate con- 
ſidered as the proper buſineſs of councils or ſynods, Sure- 
ly he will not be fo inconſiſtent as to find fault with this 
book, on which he would have it thought he builds all that 
he ſays. No; but he charges me with being guilty of a 
contradition, in ſaying afterwards that councils are only 


adviſory, The Platform, I confeſs, has not ſaid this in ſo 


many words; but it has ſaid that which is tantamount to 
it. What leſs than this does it mean, when it ſays that 
ſynods are not to exerciſe church cenſures, nor any act of 
cburch authority, or juriſdiction ? Indeed it is univerſally 
ſaid that the councils or ſynods of theſe churches have na 
juridical power; that their weapons are only ſpiritual, and 
conſequently that they cannot enforce their judgments or de- 
terminations by coercive power. If there is then a conttadicti- 
on, it is not to be charged on me. But there is none : For it 
i very poſſible for councils to hear, judge and determine a 
matter without having their judgments anforced by ſecular 
power. The thing is eaſily conceived of, and the caſe is 
common in civil life. Is it not poſſible for two neighbours 
to leave a diſpute that ſubſiſts between them to the judg- 
ment of a third perſon, and yet be under no obligations ta 
abide his award ? Ifthey may, as cannot be denied, then 
the arbitrator's judgment or reſult is cnly adviſory. I do 


not put this caſe, as being in al) points analcgous to cc un- 
ci's, 
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_ eils, but only to ſhow that there is no abſurdity in a per- 


ſon's judging and determining what is right, where bis judg- 
ment is not legally binding. In other reſpects arbicrators 
and councils are widely different. We are all ſenſible that 
arbitrators are known neither in ſcripture nor law ; that is, 
they are neither a divine nor human ordinance. We ate 
under no other obligations to abide their award than what 
we voluntarily bring vpon ourſelves by mutual compact. 
Hence there are commonly bonds of atbitrament drawn, 
obliging, under a certain penalty, to ſtand to their judg- 


ment. But with councils it is not thus. If their determi- 


nations are agreeable to the word of God, they bind, not 
only for this agreement, but alſo for the power whereby 
they are made, as being an ordinance of Gop. So that 
however, we may without fin reject the judgment of arbitra- 
tors, yet we cannot refuſe the ſcriptural judgment of 
councils without reſiſting the ordinance of God, which 
whoever does, incurs, according to St. Paul, the greateſt 
danger. To conclude this particular, my remarker, as ap- 
pears from numerous paſſages in his treatiſe, had his mind 
fo filled with ideas of law and courts of juſtice, that he 
thinks every thing abſurd that does not conform to thoſe 
ideas and cules. Hence becauſe the judgments of civil 
judges are binding by coercive power, he fooliſhly enough 
argues that no perſon can be a judge even in an eccleſhiafli- 
cal court, whoſe determination is only adviſory, And as 
he believes councils to be only adviſory, he bence ftrongly 
infers that they gre not judges. Another proof of legal 
phraſes and forms filling his head, and influencing his, 
reaſonings, we have in his aſſerting that minor par- 
ties, eyen in religious ſocieties, are not to ſeparate from the 
major; and alſo from his ſeveral times declaring that no 
man is intereſted in any cauſe, unleſs he either wins or loſes 
money 


L232 
money by the event of it. It is probable, that in counts of 
law he has often heard this queſtion put, are you atinte - 
refted perſon ? Do you expect to win or loſe money by this 
cauſe? And, hence has very ſhrewdly concluded that no 
perſon can be intereſted in any other way. Obſerving 
theſe and ſuch like paſſages, I am naturally enough led to 
fuſpect that ſome ju/ice of a very flender capacity had a 
hand in this piece, and who more likely than the renowned 
patron of it? To prevent miſtakes, I would further ob- 
ſerve, that I do not imagine he put the materials toge- 
ther, (a work vaſtly exceeding his capacity) but only pro- 
vided, and drew ſome of them to the place to be arranged 
and framed by the ſkilful hand of the maſter- builder, 


I am next to clear myſelf from the remarker's inſinuati- 
ons, that I ated a diſhoneſt part in omitting, as he ſays, 
an eſſential part of a ſection I pretended to tranſcribe. The 
whole ſection was, that ſynods directions and determina- 
tions, ſo far as conſonant to the word of Gop are to be 
received with reverence and ſubmiſſion, not only for their 
agreement therewith, (which is the principal ground there- 
of, and without which they bind not at all) but alfo for the 
power whereby they are made, as being an ordinance of 
Gop appointed in his word. Now the parentheſis, I ac- 
knowledge was omitted by me. The deſign of my quot- 
ing this ſection, was, to ſhow that councils being an or- 
dinance of God, their directions were therefore, if agree- 
able to ſcripture, to be received with reverence and ſub- 
miſſion. What I quoted then, was the whole that was to 
my purpoſe, and the parentheſis was omitted to ſave time 
and paper, as it was neither for nor againſti me. If I had 
endeavoured to make the reader believe that the reſults of 

councils, 


Fi 
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councils, though irrational and diflonant to ſcripture, were 
binding on the conſcience, I ſhould have been guilty of an 
artifice, for which I had deſerved ſevere reprimand. But 
2s I all along place the criminality in rejecting rational and 
ſcriptural reſults, there is not the leaft occaſion given for 
vilely inſinuating, that I left Ron to ſerve a turn, I ſhall 
only further remark, that it looks a little odd that my an» 

tagoniſt, who endeavours to make his readers believe, that 
I ated a diſhoneſt part in omitting the above named clauſe, 
ſhould himſelf run into the fame error, with reſpect to a 
more important one than this, as will bye and bye appear, 
The words of the Apoſtle ftrike my mind in this connec- 
tion. Thou art inexcuſable O man, whoever thou art that 
Judgeth, for wherein thou judgeth another thu condemneff 
thyſelf, far thou that judgeth doſt the ſame things. 


That part of the ſection which was omitted by me, aſ- 
ſerts, that unleſs determinations of ſynods be agreeable to 


the word of God, they bind not at all. Upon this the 


Neighbour makes a remark, in order to exculpate the peo- 
ple of Belton in rejecting the laſt reſult of council. Nay, 
he infers it with logical exacineſi from the above mentioned 
elauſe. Hence, ſays he, if a reſult of council do not ap- 
pear to agree with the word of Gon, there is no binding 
force in it at all. The people uf Bolton, he tells us, aſſign 
this reaſon for their not accepting the reſult, viz. that it 
was above their comprehenſion, and they have reaſon to 
believe the council fallible. Hence, he infers again, the 


Teſu!t die not appear to be according to the word of Gop, 


and therefore had no binding force at all in it. To this 1 
anſwer, their believing the council fallible is no reafonable 


excuſe for rejecting their reſult ; for allowing it is, then 
all 
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all reſults may be rejected and the conduct excuſed in the 
ſame way; becauſe we have not only reaſon to believe, 
but we abſolutely know that all councils and all men are 
fillible. Shall we therefote take no advice at all, nor fol- 
low any body's judgment but our own ? Farther, ſuppoſ- 
ing the reſult did not apßear to agree with the word d 
Gop, it does not therefore follow that it has no binding 
force at all. I take it for granted, that it might really be 
agreeable to the ſcripture, though it did not appear to the 
people of Bolton to be ſo. Now its binding authority is 
made, by the Platform, to conſiſt in its agteement with 
Gop's word, and not in its appearing to agree, If my 
remarker's reaſoning be juſt, we need but ſhut our eyes 
and pet rid of the binding authority of ſcripture, reſults and 
every thing elſe. St. Paul found this reaſoning would not 
anſwer for him. It did not appear to him that in perſecut- 
ing the chriſtians he did wrong; yet we find him acknow- 
ledging that he was highly criminal in ſo doing. The 
truth of the caſe is this; if our ignorance be obſtinate and 
invincible, then it will doubtleſs excuſe us in the ſight of 
Gop; but if it ariſes from any prejudices, by which our 
minds are blinded, from inattention, or want of love to the 
truth, then its not appearing to us to be true, is no reaſon 
e we ſhould be blameleſs in rejecting it. 


* 


I come now to his remarks on my interpretation of the 


6th ſection of the 10th chapter of the Platform. Theſe 
words he ackoowledges I quoted right ; but thinks I have 
wreſted the meaning of them; for ſavs he, where the 
Platform ſpeaks of the church having power, according to 
order, to remove an offending elder; this word order, Mr. 
Adams improves as though it were to mean a mandate 


from the council, as ſeme authority ſuperior to the church; 
for 
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for he ſays this order muſt be the council of other church- 


es where it may be had, directing thereto.” Here is a 
moſt manifeſt inſtance of the unfairneſs af this writer. 


Firft, In pretending that by order, I mean a mandate 
from the council. Secondly, in endeavouring to make the 
public believe, that theſe words, the council of ather church» 
en, where it may be bad, are merely my own. He charges 
me with leaving out a clauſe in a ſection that I pretended 
to quote, and now would fain deceive his readers into an 
opinion that theſe words are my own, and the interpreta- 
tion abſurd, Why, if there had been the leaft ſpark of ho- 
neſty or ingenuity in him, bad he not mentioned that this 
clauſe was really contained in that ſection, and immediately 
followed the word order ; and as it ſeems to militate with 
his forced interpretation, why had he not attempted to put 
ſome meaning on it, conſiſtent with his own exfanation 
of the word order ? No better reaſon can be given I truſt, 
than this—he was unable to do it on his plan; and there- 
fore wiſely takes no notice of there being ſuch a paſlage in 
the ſection, but rather ſays, that which has a tendency to 
deceive people about the matter. He doubileſs thought 
that ahis treatiſe of bis would fall into the hands, and be 
tead with avidicy by many who had never ſeen either the 
Platform or the ſermon ; and being deſigned to take in the 
vulgar, it anſwered very well to quote the words as mine. 
Such artifice is below the character of a man; and if he 
thinks to ſerve his cauſe by it, he is groſsly miſtaken. 
Great is the force cf truth, and will prevail; ſooner or la- 
ter it will come to light; then what ſhall they do who 
have truſted to a refuge of deceit? This being premiſed, I 


proceed to ſay, that the remarker has endeavoured to but- 
TR F leſque 
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lefque the ednſtruction which I have put on the word erder, 
and has given a interpretation of his own, which does the 
greateſt viotence to words, is merely arbitrary, and leaves 
no meaning at all for that part of the ſection which is 
brought in by way of parentheſis. I have faid in my ſer- 


mon, that this clavfe; the council of other churches direcbing 
thereto, explains the meaning of that order, according to 


which people may diſmiſs their'e!ders, if they do it at all; 


and therefore that no diſmiſſion of a miniſter is orderly ot 
conflitutional, unleſs it be done purſuant to the direction of 
a council, whete a couneil can be had. As this was my 
opinion ther, it remains the ſame now, it being my misfor 
tune not to be convinced by the ſtrong reaſoning of my an- 


tagoniſt. My reaſons for thinking as I do, I ſhall preſent-/ 
ly produce, when they ſhall come in, in courfe-; For 28 
this ſection is of importance in this diſpute, and much fireſs 
is accordingly laid upon it by my remacker, I will conſider 
the meaning of it under the three following heads; under the 
laft of which I ſhall naturally be led to mention the reaſons 
which induce me to. believe as above. The three follow- 
ing ideas ſeemed to me to be contained in this ſeQion. 
Fir/t, That the power of chuſing and diſmiſſing officers re- 
ſides in the church, or brotherhood. Secondly, That in at 
extreme caſe, where no council can be had (who are the 


proper and conſtitutional judges) the church, who have 


this power ink.erent in them, may reaſonably make uſe of 
it according to their own judgment, in removing an offend- 
ing elder. But Thirdly, That the Platform conſiders ne 
diſmiſſion of a miniſter regular and conſtitutional, without, 
or contrary to the direction of coureil, where it is, or may 
be had. | 


The 
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The fuft idea contained in this ſection is this, that the 
power of chuſing and diſmiſſing elders reſides in the church. 
This was a very important point with our anceſtors, and 
what they took particular pains to eftabliſh, They had 
ſeen the people deprived of this power, and denied the li- 
betty of chuſing and depoſing their officers ; whilſt it was 
aſſumed by popes, hi/hops, & c. who, as they had no right to, 
fo they made an improper uſe of it, obtruding minifters on a 
people againſt their wills, and removing them without their 
conſent. Therefore when they compoſed this ſyſtem of 


church government, called the Platform, they took parti- 


cular care to aſſert, that this power reſided in the church. 
They wiſely conſidered the body of the church, to be, under 
CHsrsT, the fountain of all eccleſiaſtical, juſt as the ag- 


gregate body of the people, in the tate, are the ſource of 


all civil power, They knew that the officers were made 
fon the people, and not the people for the officers ; and 
therefore the church eould not conſiſtently be ſubject tothem, 
but by conſent, and conſcquent)y had power, as to chuſe, ſo 
to refuſe, This ſentiment runs through the whole book, and 


is particularly expreſſed in the ſection under conſiderati- 


on, alſo in the 8th chap. 6th and 7th ſections, and in other 
places. In ſhort, the compilers of this book, conſider eve- 
ry individual. church as a complete body corporate, and as 


having full and ſufficient power to do every thing neceſſary 


to the preſervation of its being. They ſay exprefoly, that 
churches are diſtinct, and therefore not to be confounded ; 
and alſo equal,and therefore have no dominion over one ano- 
ther,” As this is their notion, that every individual church 
has not only power, but alſo an excluſive right to tranſact 
its own affairs, to call and diſmiſs its officers, to admit and 
conſute its members; ſo what they have ſaid of the power 
and 
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and buſineſs of councils, is perſectly conſiſtent herewith. 
Hence it is obſervable, that ſpeaking of ſynods, they ſay, 
that though they are not abſolutely neceſſary to the being, 
yet through the iniquity of men and the perverſeneſs of 
times, neceſſary to the well-being of churches, for the eſ- 
tabliſhment of truth and peace. So alſa they tell us, that 
though it belongeth to councils to debate and determine 
controverſies of faith, &c. yet they are not to exerciſe 
church cenſures in a way of diſcipline, nor any act of 
church authority or juriſdiction. This power is in the 
church, and indeed it has always been undiſturbed, in the 
exerciſe and enjoyment of it. Councils never in this 
country have invaded it. Their reſults are never car- 
ried into effect but by the act or votes of the church, A 
council was never known, either to call or diſmiſs a minif- 
ter for a people. This they do themſelves, and in this 
power have ever been unmoleſted. But then, though this 
power is acknowledged to be in the people, they ate obliged 
ever to exerciſe it in a ruleable and orderly way: Wbich 
brings me to the ſecond idea, that ſeems to be contained in 
this ſection, viz. that in an extreme caſe, where no council 
can be had, the church may orderly uſe-this power in the 
diſmiſſion of a minifter, according to their own judgment. 
Before I ſay any thing farther on this head, it ſeems neceſſa- 
ry to enquire by what tenure elders hold their offices, or 
in what manner they ſettle with their people; whether they 
have an eſtate in their office during life, determinable only 


on miſbehaviour ; or whether this eftate be only during 


pleaſure. This is a queſtion of importance to be determin- 
ed. For if miuiſters hold their offices only during plea- 
ſure, it is in vain to ſay any thing of an orderly diſmiſſion. 
In this caſe they lye entirely at the mercy of the people, and 
have nothing to depend on but the fickle humours of theit 
bearers. Whether they have conducted well or ill, go they 

muſt 
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muſt when the popvlar vote is obtained againſt them, Nei- 
ther, if they have diſcharged the duties of their office, with 


ever ſo much fidelity, are they to complain, even though. 


they are turned adrift in an advanced period of life. 
For this was the condition of the contract, this the term 
of ſettlement, But if miniſters are ſettled guamdiu 
fe bene geſſerint, or during good behaviou, then 
it follows that they are not to be diſmiſſed until 
they have had a fair trial, and a judgment that they 
have forfeited their office, is obtained againſt them. 
Now that miniſters in general in this part of the world 
ſettle with their people ſor life, may from ſeveral conſidera- 
tions be rendered probable, and from the Platfarm itſelf 
abſolutely certain. Fir, the ſmall ſtipends or ſalaries which 
elders receive for their labour, renders it highly probable 
they ſettle for life. What they now teceive is in general but 
barely ſufficient to ſupport them from year to year. 
Can we ſuppoſe then without injucing their characters, ot 
doing violence to our own underſtandings, that they would 


ſettle for ſuch a pittance, and at the ſame time run the riſk 


of frequent removals, and of being a conſiderable part of 
their time out of employ. The man that will ſettle dung 
pleaſure, only for farty or fifiy pounds fterling per annum, 
muſt either be reduced to very great ſtraits, or totally ig- 
norant of the expences of living. Secondly, That elders 
in general have an eſtate in their office during life, deter- 
minable only on mifbchaviour may fairly be collected from 
this, that ſome few people contract wich their paſtors to 
remove whenever the major vote is againſt them, Now 
what occaſion for this, if the general mode of ſettling is on- 


ly during pleaſure? On this plan ſuch an agreement is 


entirely ſuperfuous, The ſame thing may be argued 
from the cuſtom of giving fetiſements to young, and with- 
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Holding them from old minifters, or ſuch as ſettle in an 
advanced period of life; and alſo from the connexions 
which miniſters form in life, ſuch as their purchaſing, build- 
ing, &c. which would be impolitic on ſuppoſition they 
were ettled durante bene placito, On this principle it 
would not be prudent, or even reconcileable with com- 
mon diſcretion to form ſuch connexions ; for nothing per- 
haps is more. uncertain than popular breath. From praiſ- 
ing and admiting a miniſter, to deſpiſing and reproaching 
him, people cftentimes paſs by a ſudden tranſition. St. 
Paul's caſe is a very frequent one. At firft the Galatians 
received tim as an angel of Gop, and would have pluck- 
ed out their eyes and given them to him, but ſoon he be- 
came their enemy becauſe he told them the truth. So now 
a miniſter ſhall be exalied to the ſkies one year, and per- 
haps the next without any ſufficient reaſon, they will cry 
away with him, away with him, But Secondly, it is cer- 
tain that all thoſe who ſettle upon the conſtitution, ſettle 
for life: And that they principally do ſettle upon the Plat- 
form is evident from the general nature of their contract, 
which is to this purpoſe, That they ſhall receive ſuch a ſala» 
Ty from year to year ſo long as their paſtoral relation con- 
tinues; nothing being ſaid of the terms of ſeparation, theſe 
being ſettled in the conſtitution, Now if we look into 
that we (hall find that elders are to be removed from their 
paſtoral relation, only in caſe of manifeſt delinquency, or 
incorrigibleneſs, as appears from the 6th chap. 6th ſection, 
and alfo from the 8 ih chap. 7th ſection. And this being 
the only conſtitutional reaſon of diſmiſſion, it next remains 
to be enquired who are their judges, and to whom is this 
delinquency to de made manifeſt ? 1 anſwer in ordinary 
caſes, cauncils, as I ſhall under the next head endeavour to 
evince; 
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evince ; but where the cannot be had, then tbe peaple 
are the judges as well as the executienert. It has been 
already proved that the church has an excluſive power of 
depoſing. But though this is conceded, yet it does not 
follow that they are in all caſes to exerciſe this power ac- 
cording to their own judgment, In extreme caſes how- 
ever they may; particularly where a council cannot be 
procured, The Platform indeed has not in ſo many words 
ſaid this. Bat this is fairly implied in the mode of ex - 
preſſion uſed in this ſection, compared with their ſentiments 
in another caſe, Concerning ordinations, they ſay, In 


! © churches where there are elders, impoſition of hands in 


« ordination, is to be performed by thoſe elders. But in 


_ ſuch churches, where there are no elders, impoſition of 


hands may be performed by ſome of the brethren, or- 
« derly choſen by the church thereunto, For if the peo» 
te ple may elect officers, they may much more (occaſion 
« and need ſo requiring) impoſe hands in ordination.” 
From theſe ſections, it appears, that they thought preſbyters 
were the propereſt perſons to lay on hands in ordination ; 
that if theſe were not to be had, (occaſion and need fo re- 
quiring) the people might orderly do it. That the buſineſs 
of ordination properly belongs to elders, and is orderly 
performed only by them where they can be had, the ſcrip - 
ture abundantly teaches, and our anceſtors do not deny; 
but in an extreme caſe, where elders cannot be procured, 
whoſe proper buſineſs it is, then they ſay, with great pro- 
priety, that the people may lay on hands themſelves ; and 
indeed unleſs they have this power, and may lawfully make 
uſe of it, the caſe may be ſo circumſtanced, as to render it 


impoſſible for them ever to enjoy goſpel officers at all, 


the 


which we cannot ſuppoſe without reflecting diſhonour on 
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the great head of the church. So alſo by parity of reaſon, 
though the council of other churches are the propereſt and 
moſt conſtitutional judges of an elder's delinquency, yet if 
that cannot be had, the church may then diſmiſs him them- 
ſelves without advice. That is, as a minifter may be ct 
over, ſo he may be removed from his people without a 
council, provided one cannot be had; and the depoſition 
as well as the ordination niuſt be looked upon orderly in 
ſuch caſes, otherwiſe the conſtitution of CHñRIST's body 
muſt be ſuppoſed ſo weak as to be unable to expet peccant 
homours; or as the remarker expreſles it, to have that mor- 
ta} bane in iiſelf which will iſſue in its deſtruction. But 
though this be allowed, yet Thirdly, for the church to 
diſmiſs without a council's direction, where it can, or con- 
trary to it, where it has been had, is diſorderly and uncon · 
ſtitutional. This is cleatly held forth in this ſection, where 
it ſays, in caſe an elder cffend incorrigibly, the matter ſo 
requiring, as the church had a power to call to office, fo, 
they have power according to order (the council of other 
churches, where it may be had, directing thereto) to te- 
move him ftom office, It is obſerveable here, that when 
they ſpeak of the power of calling, they ſay nothing about 
I's being done by order; though in another place, they judge 
it much conducing to the well-being and communion of 
Churches, that where it may conveniently be done, „ neigh- 
** bour churches be adviſed withal and their help made 
| * uſe of in the trial of church officers in order to their 
* choice ;” But when they ſpeak of this power being ex- 
erciſed in the removal cf an officer, they expteſsly require 
that it be done by order, cr by the duection cf indifferent 
judges. The reaſon of this diff-rence is manifct, When 
they ca'l an elder they do him no irjurr, but in depoſiog 
- him 


ſhall be inflicted on the offender. An idea ſimilar to this 
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him they do; thereſote the fitſt may be done at their plea · 


ſure, but the latter, to prevent if polſibſe all iojuſtice, is 
w be done purſuant to the judgment of fifter churches ; 
and this is the order which, they have been pleaſed to ap- 


point, Here to prevent all miſtakes, I do again acknow- 


lege that the power of preſervation and of diſmiſſion, of 
which my remarker ſeems to be ſo tender, lies in the 
church; but I further maintain, that.this power, in this par- 


ticular care is to be exerciſed orderly, and it is then only, ſo 
uſed when we exerciſe it purſuant to the direction of 


council ; from which I rationally infer that a diſmiſſion 
voted by a people without or contrary. to direction, is 


diſorderly, unconſtitutional, and in foro ecclefis in- 


valid. The enquiry here is not concerning the, power 
of diſmiſſion, or the ſeat of it, but concerning the 
conſtitutional uſe of it. One man has power to Kill 
another; and in an extreme ' caſe in his ow de- 
fence, he may lawfully do it; but, to do it in any 
other caſe would be highly diſorderly, If a man lives 
where there are no courts of law, nor miniſters of juſtice, 
and is injured by another, then he may reaſonably be his 
own avenger, and take that ſatisfaction which he 
ſhall think proper. But if he lives in a well regulated ſo- 
ciety, then, though he is ever ſo much injured, he is not 
to avenge himſelf, but to leave it to conſtituted judges to 
ſay what damages he ſhall receive, and what puniſhment 


ſeems to be contained in this clauſe of the Platform. For 
though one church has no dominion over another, yet as 
they are in communioa one with another, are parts of the 
ſame great whole, have the ſame cauſe and intereſt 2t 


heart, and are embarked on the ſame common battom, 
G there 


{ 
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there is an infinite propriety in being determined in the uſe 
of our power, by the directions of ſiſter churches, in all 
thoſe caſes where we ate ſo liable to be prejudiced, as in 
controverſies with our elders. Hence this ſeems to be made 
the only conftitutional mode of diſmiſfing them by the 
authors of the Platform. But my remarker ſays, no: 
The people, according 10 him, ate the only judges, and by 
order is to be underſtood the fitneſs of their being ſo : For 
they that have power to call to office, have power, in all 
reaſon, or in the nature of things, (which is what he ſup- 
poſes is meant by order) to remove from office. But how 
abſurd is fuch an interpretation as this ? It puts on the 
word order a forced and unnatural meaning; and beſides, 
leaves no poſſible ſenſe to the words contained in the pa- 
rentheſis. For this reaſon I cannot content myſelf with 
his explanation of the ſection. And that my own (which 
makes order to ſignify rule of conflitution, and the clauſe, 
the council of other churches, there it may be had, directing 
thereto, explanatory of this rule) is the true one; the two 
following reaſons force me to believe: Firft, In this ſenſe 
the word order is conftantly and invariably uſed throughout 
this book : And Secondly, Their parentheſes are commonly 
brought in, in this exegetical manner, If this is true, it 
makes it as certain as the nature of the thing is capable 
of, that my interpretation is the proper one: For there 
cannot be a ſurer way to aſcertain the true meaning of a 


word than to conſider the ſenſe in which the author con- 


ſtantly uſes it. Now, if we enquire we ſhall find that by 

the word order they invariably mean rule or conflitution, 

In this ſenſe it is uſed in the firſt ſeion of the firſt chapter of 

the Platform ; © Eccleſiaſtical polity, or church govern- 

ment, or diſcipline, is nothing elſe but that form and er- 
| der 
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Ar that is to be obſerved in the church of CxrIsT upon 


| earth, &c.“ The lame idea it conveys in the 5th and 6th 


ſections of the 13th chap, as may be ſeem by turning to 
thoſe plages ; and ſo in other places. Indeed this is the 
common meaning of the word in ſctipture and all writings, 
In ſhort the word Platform is uſed by them in the ſame 
ſenſe ; for by it they mean nothing more nor leſs than the 
rule and model of church government. Hence in the ap- 
pendix we read of a teſtimony to the order of the goſpel 
in the churches in New-England, Having ſhown that by 
erdir,, they mean rule or conftitution, I am next to ſhow 
that by order or rule in this place they intend the ditection 
of councils. Now if this is not explanatory of the word 
order it is impoſſible to ſay what the meaning of theſe words 
is; and it is hard to ſuppoſe they uſe them without any 
meaning at all. But that they are brought in as exegetical 
of the order juſt before mentioned, may with the higheſt 
probability be collected, from their commonly uſing pa - 
rentheſes in this manner. Thus the parentheſis in the 11th 


ſection of this chapter is uſed as every one way ſee by care- 


fully reading the place. So alſo are two others uſed in the 
2d ſection of the 14th chapter; and in the like way in 
moſt other places. Now if this be the idea that they an- 
nex to the word order, conſtantly ; and if in this explana- 
tory way the moſt of their parentheſes are uſed, is it not a 
great prejudice to that interpretation which puts a different 
ſenſe on the word order, and leaves no meaning at all for 
the parentheſis ? Theſe things being conſidered, I have the 
greateſt reaſon to conclude that the compilers of the Plat- 
form have made councils, if they can be had, the only 
conſtitutiona) judges of an elder's delinquency; to them 


is it to be manifeſt, and by their directions only can they 
orderly 


ts 
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9 be diſmiſſed. But here a 2 naturally arifes, 
Suppoſing 2, coungil f ſhould direct 2 people to ſet down eaſy 
with an, elder whom they know to be unworthy of his 
office ; ate they obliged to follow ſuch advice? I anſwer ; 
it after diligent, examination they bave reaſon to believe the 
reſult is contrary to the word of Gov, they are in con- 
ſcience bound to reject it, and to withdraw from their un- 
worthy. elder ; for they are obliged to follow the dictates 
of their own conſeiences rather than the direQions of any 


iet of men how large or —— ſoever, But then 


rA 
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by the. opinions of other men, and they are not only ju 
fiable, but alſo obliged in duty to withdraw from an elder 
whom they.know to be unfit for his office, even ſhculd it 
be in. direct oppoſition to the judgment of a council; yet 
it is to. be remembered that he fill ſtands refQus in eccle- 
ſiæ, having never been condemned by the lawful judgment 
of his peers. And being ſtill their miniſter in the eye of 
the conflitution, he is juſtly intitled to the ſupport they at 
feſt contracted to give him; neither is it in the power of his 
people to withavid it. | 


T his i is contelſedly an hard caſe, that the people muſt ſup- 
port the miniſter whom they cannot in conſcience hear. 
But let it be remembercd, that ſuch an inſtance will proba- 
bly never happen, if the council or councils that are judges 
in the caſe, have had the evidence of his unworthineſs pro- 
peily laid before them ; and the people make a ſuitable dil- 
tinction between conſcience aud will. But farther, ſhould 
a Council ſometimes juſtify an elder, who ought, in reaſon, 
to have been condemned, and thus bring a burden on a 


people; it is to be conſidered that they ate equally liable to 
condemn 


k 33 1 
condemn one, who ought in reaſon to be juſtiſied, and 
thus bring an hardſhip on the miniſter: So that the chance 
of juſtice is equal on both ſides. Whereas, if to prevent 
this inconvenience, which in one inſtance, out of à thou- 
ſand, may fall on the people, by reaſon of councils being 
judges: I ſay, if to prevent this burden falling on the 
church, they themſelves had been the judges, what hard- 
ſhips would probably have fallen on the clergy ? Miniſ- 
ters are as much intitled to impartial juſtice as their people; 
but what chance would they have of obtaining it on this 
plan? If churches, under pretence of conſcience, may vio- 
late the moſt ſolemn contracts made with their minifters, 
and on which their all, as to this world, depends, what 
injuſtice would probably be done to an order of men, as reſ- 
pectable and deſerving as any part of the community; and 
who, from the utility of their office to ſociety, ought cer - 


tainly to be protected in the enjoyment of their juſt rights 


and immunities. For, how eaſy is it for a people to de- 
clate, that reſults of councils are not ſcriptural; and that 
they cannot in conſcience, ſet under miniſtets whom they 
hate for their fidelity, or diſlike for want of popularity. 
Since then to have theſe controverſies determined. by indif- 
ferent perfons, is the likelieſt poſſible method of doing juſ- 
tice to both parties; and fince councils are known in the 
conſtitution as ſuch judges, upon their judgment it muſt de- 
pend, whether the miniſter has forfeited his character or 
not, and conſequently whether the ſtipulation on his part, 
has or has not been fulfilled ; by the reſolution of which 
queſtion, his title to his ſupport muſt in reaſon, be deter- 
mined ; for if the conditions of the contract have been per- 


formed on the one part, they ought moſt certainly to be ſo 


on the other ; but a failure on one fide, releaſes the other 
from 
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from all obligations, both in conſcience and conſtitution, 
of fulfilling the covenant, So that we are to make a diſ- 
tinction between a thing's being binding in conſcience, and 
binding in law or conſtitution, This is a diſtinction that is 
often made, and is highly proper in the preſent caſe. 
Though the determinations of councils are not binding in 
foro conſcienciæ, unleſs they are ſcriptural, of which the 
people themſelves are the ſole judges ; yet ſhould the people 
ſuppoſe them not conſonant to ſcripture, they are notwith- 
ſtanding binding in foro ecclgſic. That is, though the 
church are not always bound, in conſcience, to attend-the 
miniſtrations of their elders, becauſe directed to do ſo by 
councils; yet if councils have not condemned them, the 
people cannot conſtitutionally depoſe them, even though at 
the fame time, they have really, in the fight of heaven, 1 
forfeited their paſtoral character and relation. Being there- 
fore ſtill their miniſters in the view of the conſtitution, they 
are intitled to their ſupport, or to the fulfillment of the con- 
ditions of ſettling. But here another queſtion ariſes, If 
their people refuſe to grant it, how ſhall it be recovered ? 
Councils have by the conſtitution no coercive power to ren- 
der their reſults binding. If a church wantonly, or with- 
out ſufficient aſſigned reaſon, rejects their counſel or advice, 
they may and ought to reſent it, and this diſpleaſure they 
may manifeſt by withdrawing communion, and leaving 
the offending church in a ſtate of independency : But when 
they have done this, they have no more that they can do. 
I anfwer, the covenant between people and their miniſters 
is partly civil and partly religious. The miniſter, on his 
part, promiſes to do the duties of the miniſterial function, 
preach, pray, &c. and the people, on their part, as a re- 


wald for his ſpiritual, though arduous and important ſer- 
| vices 
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vices, promiſe to grant him, from year to year, dur- 
ing the continuance of his paſto. al relation, ſuch ſalary as 
they mutually agree on. Now if the elder fulfills this co- 
venant on his part, there can be no manner of doubt, as 
to the people's obligations to perform it on theirs, They 
are certainly bound in conſcience and law thus to do. The 
queſtion to be determiaed then, is, whether the elder has 
complied with the ſpirit of the agreement on his part. Of 
this matter, councils are the proper judges. If therefore, af- 
ter a Careful and impartial hearing of complaints againſt 
him, they judge that he has fulfill:d the conditions of the 
contract, on his part, the civil authority, which is the pro- 
per judge of the civil part of this contract, is to enquire 
whether the people have fulfilled theirs ; and if on enquiry 
it appears they have not, then our civil rulers, or judges 
of our courts of law, are to put forth the coercive power 
with which they are, for the good of the ſtate, velted, and 
compel them to do it. Neither is this any infringement or 
violation of the ſacred rights of conſcience, unleſs a man's 
conſcience is injured, by being obliged to do his duty. 
Upon the whole then, ſhould a miniſter be put to the itk- 
ſome and diſagreable neceſſity of applying to the civil au- 
thority for the obtainment of that ſupport which his people 
contracted and now refuſe to grant him, the only queſtion 
neceſſary to be determined, is, whether he has performed 
the conditions of the covenant on his part, or in other 
words, whether he is, or is not their conſtitutional miniſ- 
ter ? Of this queſtion, judges of law, as ſuch, are not the 
proper judges. It being a religious contract, to an eccle- 
ſiaſtical judicature it belongs to decide it ; juſt as it belongs 
to the civil authority to judge whether the contract, ſo far 
forth as civil, has, or has not been fulfilled. To the 
eceltſiaſtical 
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eccleſiaſtical council, therefore, who are the conſtitutional 


judges of this matter they are to go for the reſolution. 


of this queſtion ; an anſwer to which they will find con- 
tained i in their Reſult ; and if by this it appears that they 
judged he had performed his covenant, and was not unwor- 
thy his office and paſtoral relation, then they muſt give him 


his ſalary, otherwiſe they ſubvert the conſtitution which 


they by many conſiderations, are bound to ſupport. 


I would juſt obſerve before I conclude this head that the 


Platform, though by many much deſpiſed, contains the 
conſtitution of our churches, and is the charter of their 
liberties ; 1herefore is of great importance in all queſtions 
of church government and order. It has received the 
approbation of the civil authority, and properly enjoys their 
ſanction ; being ordered, by the general court of ihe year 
1680, to be printed for the benefit of preſeat and future 
times. As it was drawn up by a ſynod compoſed of the 
moſt famous men both of clergy and laity at that day, ſo 
it is done with great judgment and conſiſtency ; and th: 
better, it is underſtood the more I am perſuaded, it will 
be admired, From this book I have endeayovred to 
point out the only conſtitutional mode of diſmiffing delin- 
quent elders; and by it we collect, that councils are the pro- 
per judges of their delinquency. But as this conſtitution 
will be of no validity unleſs ſupported by the civil power; 
it being to the elder a matter of indifferency, whether he 
is diſmiifled conſtitutionally, or otherwiſe, if in both caſes, 
he equally loſes the means of ſubſiſtence ; hence we may 
infer that the civil power, if they would eſpouſe the con- 
gregationa! intereſt, and prevent the wildeſt confuſion in 
our churches, muſt give weight to the conſtitution, by ſee- 


ing 
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ing that thoſe miniſters are not ſtarved out, who have not 
been orderly diſmiſſed. If our courts of juſtice ſhould pure 


' ſue this courſe, and the churches in general would frown 


upon and withdraw- communion from that people, who 
have diſorderly rejected the advice of counciis, this would 
give all the weight to the conſtitution that is neceſſary ; pre- 
vent 'a thouſand vexatious quarrels with minifters, and 
cauſe the diſſenting . intereſt to flouriſh and prevail; where- 
as, if the brotherhood claims an excluſive right of judging 


and condemning their own elders, and the civil authority 


puts a ſanction on their doings, by releaſing them from ob- 
ligations to ſupport thoſe whom they have been pleaſed to 
diſmiſs, then fatewel the beft conſtituted church in the 
world; for it is impoſſible it ſhould long continue where 
the public minifters of religion have nothing to proteR them 
from inſults, nor keep them from ſtarving, but the pleaſure 
of a variable and unſteady people, who are prone to heap to 
themſelves teachers having itching ears, 


Having ſhewn from the Platform, that miniſters are not 
to depend, except in extreme caſes, on the judgment of 
their people for their continuance in office, I might next 
go on to point out the wiſdom of this conſtitution, 
by ſhewing that it is not only beſt for the elders, 
but alſo much beſt for their people, and moſt for the inte- 
reſt of religion that they ſhould not be thus dependent: But 
this I muſt omit, having dwelt a long time on this article 
already ; leaving it to every man's mind to ſuggeſt the ar- 
guments, by which this would be abundantly proved. I 
ſhall now proceed briefly to anſwer ſome other things the 


Neighbour has thrown out againſt the ſermon, And the 


next thing in courſe is another pretence of his, that I am 
H guilty 


on 


guilty of a- contradiAion, in ſaying that it is abſurd to pre- 
tend that the compilers of the Platform meant to give the 
people a power to diſmiſs their miniſters, when it expreſsl y 
ſays, that no church act can be valid or perfect without 
the conſent of both, whereas I had ſaid before, that if any 
church is troubled with an incorrigibly offending elder, and 
can get no council to judge upon the matter, Platform and 
common fenſe will juſtify them in diſmiſſing him. It is 
extremely unreaſonable that I ſhould be put to ſay any 
thing to reconcile theſe two paſſages, inaſmuch as every 
ſenſible and candid reader, muſt at firſt ſight diſcern that 
there is no real contradition between them, when taken 
intheir proper connexion, What J had in view and was en- 
deavouring to prove (as every one that has read the ſer- 
mon attentively muſt know) was the neceſſity of a council, 
where it could be had, to the orderly diſmiſſion of a delin- 
quent elder. Among other proofs of this, I produced the 
laſt ſection of the Toth chapter, which ſays the conſent of 
both branches, or both miniſters and people is neceſſary to 
make a valid at, On producing this paſſage, I fay, 
how abſurd is it to pretend that the compilers of this book 
rn2ant to give the people a power to diſmiſs their paſtors ? 
The ſteps by which I came to this concluſion, I did not 
exprefs at that time, ſuppoſing every perſon would ſee them; 
but will noto put them down, From that ſection I meant 
to reaſon thus. If this is true that no act is valid without 
the conſent of both branches of the conſtitution, then it is 
not poſſible for a people to diſmiſs a miniſter by their vote, 
paſſed in purfuance of their owh judgment only, if he ſees 
Cauſe to negative it. When he has done this, the vote has 
no validity, according to this ſection; and conſequently it 
is abſurd to ſuppoſe that the compilers of it meant to give 
this 
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this power of diſmiſſion to the people. And that this paſ- 


ſage was to my purpoſe in proving the neceſſity of having 
the advice and authority of a council, in ſuch a caſe I argue 
thus : Since from this place it appears, that miniſters and 
people when they contend at all, contend at equal wea- 
pons, one not being able, by the conflitution, to get any 
advantage over the other, there is hence a neceſſity of the 
intervention of a third party to deſtroy this balance of pow- 
er, and to determine the iſſue of a conteſt that otherwiſe 
could never be decided. But then as it is poſſible that no 
council can be had, either through local diſtance, or the el- 
ders refuſing to join with his people in calling one, by 
which means a people might be always burthened with an 
obſtinate and incorrigib!e miniſter ; hence the Platform 
has made this an excepted caſe, aud given the church, un- 
der theſe circumſtances, in ſpite of all his non concurring or 
negativing, a power to remove him themſelves, T hat 1s, 
though a church, as appears from that ſection, has no 
conſtitutional power to diſmiſs an e)der without advice and 
the judgment of a council, if it can be had; yet if the of- 
fending paſtor is obſtinate and will hearken to no advice, re- 
fuling to be judged by any body but himſelf, then the people 
will be juſtified by the Platform and common ſenſe, in ex- 
erting the power that is inherent in them, and ſaying as 
the people of Iſrael did, when Reheboam refuſed to hear- 


ken to the old men's counſel, and evidently was determin- 


ed to counteract the deſign of his being made king; we have 
no part in David, nor inheritance in the ſon of Jeſſe; every man 
15 his tents,O Tſrael. As what is ſaid above ſufficiently recon- 
ciles the two paſſages, ſo it is eaſily and very obviouſly 
ſupplies by every one that reads the ſermon and is capable 


of ſeeing the drift and force of an argument; therefore no- 


thing 
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thing can excuſe the Neighbour for repreſenting the matte: 
in the light he does, but his ignorance and want of capa- 
city. And whether to impute it to his malice or weakneſs 
1 am entirely at a loſs, both being ſo very conſpicuous 


throughout this piece. I ſhall here juſt take notice of ano- 


| ther mighty advantage he thinks he has got againſt me, 


where he pretends, in his fif eenth page, that I make ſome- 


thing more than mankind, yea, even Gods of councils ; 
becauſe I ſay, if people will diſmiſs their paſtors contrary to 
advice of council, and then apply to other churches to be 
juſtified in what they have done, the conſtitution of the 
churches will ſoon be ſubverted and miniſters will have no- 
thing to depend on but the fickle and inconftant breath of 
mankind, Now by this expreſſion I acknowledge I more 
_ eſpeciaily intended the brotherhood. But does it follow 
becauſe I called them mankind, that therefore I make 
councils ſomething ſuperior ? Do I by ſuch a term, applied 
to the people, lead perſons to believe that I thought or in- 
tended that councils were a ſuperior order of beings ? Does 
the term, introduced as it is in the ſermon, tend in the leaft 
degree to raiſe ſuch a ſuſpicion ? Or would any perſon, 
fiee from prejudice and ill-nature, have given the paſſage 
ſuch a turn as my remarker has done? If T had called them 
people, ſhould J not have been equally liable to the animad- 
verſions of the Neighbour ? When we call the brotherhood 
the people, no one can ſuppoſe that we intend that miniſters 
are not a part of the people. But this is not all, nor the 
principal thing, I have to ſay, to ſkew that the expreſſion, 


as uſed in the place referred to, is not improper. It may 


farther be obſerved, that I did not mean to place the em- 
phaſis on the word manſind, but on the epithets fickle and 
inconſtant. Perſons who draw up their judgments accord- 
tng to certain fixed rules, as councils muſt be ſuppoſed to 
do, 
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do, are more rational in their determinations, than they 
who are principally governed by paſſion, fancy, caprice 
and humour. When councils judge in controveſies bee 
tween churches and their elders, they are governed by the 
real merits of the cauſe, and conſider not whether the mi- 
niſter is popular or pleaſes his people by mean and ſervile 
compliances, but whether he has conducted unworthy his 
character and relation ; and therefore though they are a 
part of mankind, yet their judgments being influenc- 
ed by important conſiderations, miniſters cannot 
be ſaid, when they ſtand or fall by their voice, 
to depend on the fickle breath, but on the rational 
and diſpaſſionate judgment of mankind, But if their 
people are their ſole unaccountable judges, they 
have no chance of a fair trial, and are conſequently 
in a ſad ſituation, A miniſtec may think himſelt in 
good circumſtances when his fate is to be determined by 
uninterefted and impartial men; but when his continu- 
ance in office depends on the voice of thoſe, who through 
fancy and prejudice may be unduly influenced to remove 
him, then he may be ſaid with great propriety to depend 
on the fickle breath of mankind, 


Having now done with che diſagreeable work of vindicating 
the ſermon from thoſe charges of inconſiſtency which the 
Neighbour without the leaſt foundation was pleaſe to 
bring againſt it, I ſhall go back to his thirteenth page and take 
notice of an extraordinary poſition which he was led to lay 
down from ſomething I had ſaid. The poſuion is this, churches 
muſt put a ſanction on the reſult of councils to make them of 
any avail ; in proof of which he has quoted the Platform. All 
chat the Platform ſays in the chapter and ſection to which he 


refers is, that churches exerciſe communicn ſundry ways; and 
| thetciore 
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therefore he infers that the whole body of the church muſt 
have the reſult under conſideration, and put a ſanction on it, 
or it is of no efficacy. If he did not know it before, I will 
now tel] his that what the churches do by their de)agates 
is cor ſideted bywke Platform as the act of the church. 
And in thus ſpeaking they conform to common language. 
Thus in civil affairs, what the ambaſſador of a kirg and 
the repreſentative of a people tranſact, is conſidered as the 
act of the king and people; neither did any bod, ever 
dream that their ttanſactions muſt be conſidered, and a ſanc- 
tion put on them by their conftituents, before they can have 
any validity. As this poſition is abſurd in civil affairs it is 
no leſs ridiculous in eccleſiaſtical, and for this plain reaſon, 
the churches who have been at home and know nothing cf 
the matter, are incapable of judging concerning the pro- 
Priety of the reſult, and therefore canaot in reaſon pre- 
tend to put a ſanction on it. I cannot conclude this par- 
ticular without obſerving, that the Neighbour by this re- 
mark has juſtified the conduct of thoſe who take it upon 
them to cenſure and condemn the reſults of councils, 
when they know no more about the matter than the mar 
in the moon. This is a very common caſe ; but whoever 


without heating ihe witneſſes, or poſſeſſing himſelf of the 


circumſtances of the cauſe, ſets up to arraign the conduct 
of councils or any other ſet of men ; is abſolutely below 
contempt: He is ane of Solomon's fools who anſwers 2 
matter before he has heard it, it is therefore folly and 
ſhame unto him. 


The neighbour undertakes to vindicate the conduct of the 
people in Baiten in applying to ſiſter churches,to know whe- 


ther they were in charity with them, after they had reject- 


ed the advice of council, Of this conduct I had ſpoken 
in 
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in terms of diſapprobation; but he thinks they were to be 
juſtified, becauſe the minifters had ſet up an independeney 
with them, and had entered into a written combination to 
that purpoſe, It is very true that the neighbouring clergy 
viewed their behaviour in diſmiſſing their miniſter contrary 
to advice of council, as very diſorderly ; and theiefore 
drew one or two papers ſetting forth that they were guilty 
of ſchiſm, and that Whoever went to preach to them under 
thoſe circumſtances, knowing what they were, was guilty 
of promoting ſchiſm, Knowing the ſentiments of theſe 
miniſters, what could they mean by this application to the 
churches, but to make difficulty between them and their 
people. Was it not enough to diſturb the peace of their 
own church, but muſt they interrupt the harmony of the 
neighbourhood ? It was very unreaſonable in them to en- 
deavour to ſet churches and their miniſters at odds, But 
the remarker would have us believe that their deſign in 


applying to the ſiſter churches, was not to make difficulty. 


in them, but only to knew whether they were in charity 
with them or not, How could they conſiſtently do this? 
Muſt they not know without this trial that they either were 
or ought to be out of charity with them? As all the churches 
walking orderly, are in cummunion one with another, 


could they not rationally conclude, that as they had with- 


out any ſufficient reaſon aſſigned, rejected the advice of an 
orderly convened council, and done what they could to 
ſubvert the conſtitution by diſmiſſing their paſtor in oppoſi- 
tion to the direction of it, that therefore they had incurred 
the diſpleaſure and forfeited the communion of the ſiſter 
churches ? Or if they could not be fully certain of this, 
had they not the ſtrongeſt reaſon in the world to conclude 
that thoſe particular churches whoſe elders and meſſengers 


were on the council, could not conſiſtently be in 
charity 
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charity with them? How came they then to apply to theſe 
churches? Did they think it. was: conſiſtent for them to 
pull: down with one hand what they had been building up 
with the other ? But the miniſters provoked them to it by 
ſigning the abovementioned paper. What! becauſe the 
miniſters were for ſupporting the conſtitution, and coun- 
cils who are the bul wat k of it, did this juſtify them in the ir 
attempts to pull it down? And beſides, none of the mi- 
niſters who were on the council hr 9 ſigned the paper. How 
therefore could the conduct of one miniſter juſtify this peo - 
ple in bringing a difficulty on another? In ſhort it appears, 
that they could have no good, no juſtifiable deſign in go- 
ing to the neighbouring churches in the manner they did. 
But the remarker intimates that as the ſifter churches did 
not deal with them in the ** third way of communion, they 
did not know that the brotherhood were out of charity with 
them; 3 and therefore took this way to make it certain.“ 

It is very true this ſtep was not taken with them in form, 
but is was virtually done, by the council's going once and 
again to give them their advice; and as they unreaſonably 
refuſed it, were as much, for ought I can ſee to the 
contrary, obliged to withdraw communion from them as 


though this ſtep had been taken according to the letter of 


the Platform. Beſides, what encouragement could there 
be to take any further meaſures to convince and reclaim 
them, when they bad been ſo unſucceſsful in their advice 
before ? What had been before done by way of councils, 
and the improbability of ſucceſs in going again, will juſtify 
the churches in letting them alone; neither had they any 
reaſon to conclude that the brotherhood were in charity 
with them becauſe this ſtep was not literally taken. Theſe 


things being eonũdered, we cannot ſuppoſe that the peo- 
pie 
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ple of Boltan did go to the neighbour churche s ſo much 
for privileges, ot to find out the ſentiments of the people 
about them, as to diſturb their peace, bring on contentions 
and alter the conſtitution; and therefore, notwithſtanding 
what the Neighbour ſays to the contrary, muſt be highly 
unjuſtifiable in this inſtance of their conduct. But he ſays, 
«© If Bolton people did endeavour to get other churches to put 
a ſanction, what terrible iniquity is there in that ? Their 
conduct which is ſo offenſive to Mr. Adams, is theit diſ- 
miſſing their minifter without his aſking of it, or the ad- 
vice of a council ; is he not willing that the churches 
ould be on equal footing with minifters ?“ And then 
mentions an inſtance of a minifter diſmiſſing himſelf, and 
receiving afterwards the ſanction of other miniſters, by 
their giving him a recommendation. This he ſeems to 
mention as argumentum ad hominem, or as a caſe that would 
entirely ſilence me. But he was miſtaken, If the caſe 
was as he has repreſented it, I think the miniſter in leav- 
ing his people in that manner, and the others in recom- 
mending him under thoſe circumſtances, were wholly 
unjuſtifiable. What is blame-worthy in a people is equal - 
ly fo in a miniſter. I am not for making the invidious 

diſcrimination he does. He thinks the brotherhood have a 
right to diſmiſs their miniſter when they pleaſe, but the 
elder no right to go when he pleaſes, And becauſe this 
was a very extraordinary poſition, he brings in objectors, 

ſaying, if the people have a right to diſmiſs when they 
pleaſe, why has not the miniſter ? To this he very ſagely 
replies, the caſes are widely different. How ſo? How 
came the peop!e ſuch privileged mortals ? I always ſup- 
poſed in bargains and contracts one party had as gcod a 


right to hreak them as the other, an in*ividual, as ten 
[ thouſand 
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thoufand people; for I riever Knew that a ſociety of peo- 
ple had à diſpenſation for doing wrong any more than an 
individual ; therefore when I contract with a people, I 
have as mucfi right, in reafon and law to violate, the 
bargain, as they; that is, we neither of us have any right 


at all in ordinzry cafes, As ſuch compaQts are mutually 
entered into, they ſhould never, except in very extreme 
caſes, be diſſolved but by mutual conſent, Is a minifter 
by being taken from the people and raiſed to that particular 
place, deprived of any of the privileges of hemanity ? 
How then comes it to paſs that he has not as good a right 
to leave his people as they have to leave him? Why, the 
Neighbour ſays, * the caſes are widely different, the minifter 
in going off while he is able to carry on the work, puts 
money into his own pocket: But the town by diſmiſſing 
him bring on themſelves a bill of coſt in the ſettlement cf 
another, ſo that the caſe is altogether different, the one 
judging money into his own pocket, the other judging it 
out.” Here is recourſe again had to that aphoriſm, viz, 
that rio man is interefted in any matter unleſs he either 
wins or loles money by the event thereof; or in other 
words, that no man can be induced to do a bad action 
or draw up an erroneous judgment, unleſs through the in- 
fluenee of money. The nonſenſe of this poſition has been 
ſufficiently expoſed already, But ajlowing for the preſent 
that it is a true one, yet it is none to his purpoſe, neither 
any reaſon at all why the conſtitutution ſhould give the 
people this liberty of diſmiſing their elders, as he pretends 
it has done, and not the miniſters a liberty to difmits their 
people; becauſe though a miniſter's removal may be ty 
their diſadvantage and Jig profit, yet it may alſo be quite 
the reverſe, and very frequently is ſo; as where a minifler 
; Is 
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is aged and infirm or otherwiſe unable to carry on the 
work of the miniſtry, Now if this was the reaſon why 
the conſtitution has given the people this power, and 
taken it away from the miaifter,it is a very inadequate rea» 
ſon, by no means ſufficient to juſtify ſuch a diſcrimination, 
But I have already ſhewn that the conſtitution has given 
the people no ſuch liberty in ordinary caſes, but has made 
it neceſſary that it ſhould be done purſuant to advice of 
council, My re marker, it is true, has not expteſly ſaid 
that the conſti tution degies the miniſters the liberty of 
leaving their people when they pleaſe ; but this is implied 
in what he has ſaid, and ſo eſſential to the argument he 
uſes, that I am juſtifiable in repreſenting it as his opinion. 
But though my author ſays, the conſtitution fixes it in the 
power and right of the people to diſmiſs on delinquency, 
yet he thinks it would be wrong for them to diſmiſs for 
infirmity. This is an excepted caſe out of his general 
rule: For, ſays he, if a miniſter by infirmit y, old age, or 
otherwiſe, ſhould become unable to fulfill bis office, and 
the people ſhould be ſo unreaſonable as to diſmiſs him in 
order to get rid of a burden, this would by no mezns be 
reaſonable, &c. Attend ! ſee how faſt this gentleman ad - 
vances in his argument. He has ceitainly ſaid one thing 
which will not be conteſted, and that is, if the people 
ſhould be ſo wnreaſonable as to diſmils for infirmity, it 
would not be reaſonable. That is, in other words, un- 
rea/anable conduct is not reaſonable, This muſt needs be 
a new diſcovery, and the people of Bolton are worthily 
employed in ſetting ſuch a man to work in their vindica- 
tion and defence, Money exper ed in this way is laid 
out to great advantage, and therefore it is pity he ſhould 


not be encouraged to go on; for having ſeitled matters of 
church 
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church government once for all, it is reaſonable to ex- 
pect that in his next production he will by irrefragable 
arguments prove that white is not black, and that a flavour 
is certainly a favour. Should he eſtabliſh theſe controvert- 
ed points he would bring incredible advantage to the litera- 
ry world. But without inſiſting on the uncouthneſs of his 
expreſſion, I would obſerve that for a people to diſmiſs an 
aged or infirm miniſter, to get rid of a burden, would be 
very unjuſt and unreaſona ble. But how is this inconveni- 
ence to be guarded againſt on the Neighbour's principles ? If 
the people are the ſole, unaccountable judges of their mi- 
niſter's unworthineſs and delinquency, how is it poſſible to 
prevent their diſmiſſing fick and infirm paſtors under this 
notion. If they ſee fit to pronounce them unworthy, go 
they muſt, and none can ſay, unto them why do ye ſo ? They 
ure reſponſible to no one for their conduct, neither amena- 
ble by any other juriſdiction. Why, the Neighbour ſays it 
would be unjuft, It is granted: But does it therefore ne- 
eeſſatily follow that they will not do it? Are not people 
where intereſt lies at ſtake, very apt to do unjuſt things f 
Is their love of juſtice a ſufficient ſecurity to the clergy 
that they ſtall not be wronged ? I trow not. Since then, 
if the people are the judges of their miniſters characters in 
one caſe, they muſt be ſo in another; and fince on this 
ſuppaſition, ſick and infirm minifters would be extremely 
liable to be turned away under the notion of delinquency, 
there being no poſſible remedy ; it therefore follows, that it 
is highly unreaſonable they ſhould be the judges in any 
caſe but that excepted by the Platform, viz. where no 
council can be had. Having ptemiſed or obſerved theie 
things I am now ready to anſwer to all thoſe caſes the 


Neighbour produces of miviſters Ciſmiſling themſelves. If 


he 
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he has put the cafes right, I heſitate riot a moment to de- 
clare that theſe miniſters were very unjuſt in leaving their 
people in ſuch a manner. My ſentiments. are, that as elders 
ſettle with their people for life ; as this js the common uſ- 
age or law of the country ; therefore for them to take 
themſelves off when they pleaſe, is wholly unjuſtifiable; 
and if any inſiſt on going, contrary to the minds of their 
people, they ought in reaſon to be obliged to make good 
all the damages reſulting from their departure. And if 
any miniſters have left their people in this diſorderly way, 
others are very poorly ſet to work in giving them a recom - 
mendation ; for having unconſtitutionally broken away 
from their people, they ought rather to be deſpiſed than 
recommended. 


Having taken notice of every thing moſt obſervable, in 
that part entitled, Remarks on the ſermon, I ſhall now go 
on to the, third land laſt part of his treatiſe, which is con- 
cerning councils, their authority and uſe; minifters right of 
negativing ; and the power of the keys. And firſt, of the 
buſineſs and authority of councils, He prefaces the whole 
of what he has to ſay concerning this matter, by obſery- 


ing that councils are frequently divided into party, mutual 


and eccleſiaſtical councils, yet that there is but one diſtinction, 
and that is ecclefia/tical. In anſwer to which I obſerve, that 
under the general term cccieſiaſtical ate comprehended par- 
ty and mutual councils, and that there is a propriety in 
making this diſtinction, whatever he may think to the 
contrary. Councils rarely go to any place without being 
ſent for ; and it is well known that they are ſometimes ſent 
for only by one party in the controverſy, and ſometimes by 
both; in the former caſe they ate called party, and the 


latter mutual, councils, And as there is a difference in their 
name 
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name on this acreunt, ſo there is alſo a difference in their 
authority, Thoſe that are ſent for by one party generally 
draw up their judgments from hearing ex parte only ; in 
which caſe, not being in ſo good a capacity to come at 
the truth, their determinations ate july lets eſteemed than 
thoſe of mutual councils. However, they ate very neceſ- 
ſary in their place to prevent a minor party being oppreſſed 
by a major: But it cannot be ſuppoſed that their reſults 
come with that authority, as though they had heard all that 
was to ſay on both ſides the queſtion ; Therefore, though a 
regard is always to be paid to their deciſions, yet they are 
not intitled to equal reſpect as are the reſults of thoſe that 
are mutual. Theſe laſt are juſtly looked upon to be the 
end of the conſtitution ; from them there .is no appeal, 
however things mav be received by them, or conſidered by 
another body of men in the ſame capacity, This being 
premiſed, I ſhall conſider the buſineſs of councils, or ra- 
ther what he has ſaid on this head. I ſhall be very ſhort, 
acknowledging that I agree with the Neighbour for the 
moſt part, in the account he has given us of their buſineſs 
and authority, fo far as he goes; but think it a partial ac- 
count. He juſtly ſays from the Platform, that thei: buſineſs 
is to clear from the word, points of faith, conſcience, &c. 

to bear witneſs againſt male- adminiſtraygon and cortuption 
in doctrine and manners, and not to exerciſe church cenſures, 
&c. But when he ſays it is no pait of their buſineſs to 
have facts proved to them as a court, he aſſerts that which 

ts contrary to Platform and the reaſon of things. It be- 

longs to councils to debate, judge and determine, according 

to the Platform : But how ſhall they do this unleſs they 

have the facts properly laid before and proved to them ? 

I What I have ſaid under the 6th ſeQion of the 19th 

chapter 
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chapter of this book be juft, then they are the proper judges 
of a miniſter's delinquency, not indeed in ſuch a ſenſe as to 
controul the conſciences of the people, but ſo 8s that the mi- 
niſter is not properly diſmiſſed without their direction. 
Beſides, how ſhall they adviſe, or in what capacity ate 
they to give directions, unleſs they underſtand the true na- 
ture of the caſe, and how ſhall they get this knowledge 


_ unleſs the evidences of things are properly laid before them ? 


Indeed the council of Jeruſalem did not ſtand rummaging 
evidence about the certainty of their being Fudaizing 
teachers at Antioch, and for this reaſon, the matter was 
not denied; it was conteſted by no perſon. But ſuppoſing 
it had been denied by a party that there were ſuch perſons, 
would it not have been neceſſary to have made this certain 
before they gave their advice. And how ſhould this be 
done, without hearing evidences on both ſides ? 


It is poſſible and very probable that the Neigh- 
bour's advice would be as good without knowing the fate 
of the caſe, as with, But it is unreaſonably to judge 
other men by himſelf, Moſt men would think their ad - 
vice impertinent, and themſelves in no capacity to give it, 
unleſs they knew the true ſtate of facts. As to the autho- 
rity of councils, he places it altogether in their reſults 
being agreeable to the word of Gop. ' Here he gives but 
a part of the ſenſe of Platform; for though Hat ſays their 
directions bind not at all unleſs agreeable to the 
word, yet it ſays if their determinations ate conſonant 
thereto, they bind not only for this agreement, but alſo 
for the authority by which they are made, as being an 
ordinance cf GOD. According to his repreſentation of 
the matter, the authority of one perſon is equal to that of 
another provided he ſpeaks the truth, OurSaviour ſent forth 

his 
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his Apoſtles, and ſaid, he that heareth you heareth me, and 
he that deſpiſeth you deſpiſeth me, and be that deſpiſeth me 
deſpiſeth bim that ſent me. Now the queſtion is, whether 
theſe perſons ſent by CH&IsT, had no greater authority than 
other perſons ? Certainly this cannot be ſaid of every perſon 
that lays down the mind and will of CHRIST. And there- 
fore his account of the authority of councils is partial. 


As to what he ſays of the uſe of councils, I concede to it 
as partly true; namely, that they are to inveſtigate the 
mind and will of Gop, and to convince ſuch churches as 
may be at a loſs what their duty is: But then I would ſay 
further, that they are, © through the iniquity of man and 
perverſeneſs of times, neceflary to the well-being of 
churches, for the eſtabliſhmeut of truth and peace in them,” 
And particularly, that they are of uſe to prevent elders be- 
ing unreaſonably treated by their people; for no diſmiſſion 
of a miniſter without their judgment and approbation is 
valid, as I have abundantly ſhewn from the 10th chapter 
of the Platfgrm, The Neighbour tells us, that another uſe 
of councils is to keep up and maintain correſpondence, fel- 
lowſhip, communion and good underſtanding between 
churches, Methinks it is hardly worth while for churches 
to be at the coſt and trouble to ſend forth their elders and 
meſſengers for this purpoſe. I rather think that as church- 
es are in communion one with another, there is a propriety 
in adviſing and aſſiſting each other. And though one 
church has no dominion over another, yet if a particular 
church refuſes the wholſome advice of others, it throws it - 


| ſelf out of their charity and communion. And though this 


refuſal of advice does not, ſtrictly (peaking, unchurch them, 
yet being ſelf-ſufficient, they muſt even content themſelves 


to be independent. But if one deſign of councils is to keep 
| vp 
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up a correſpondence as the remarker ſays, it ts only on ſup- 


poſition their advice is treated with reſpect. This one 


thing I am abſolutely certain of, that if this is one deſign 
of councils, then the people of Bolton have not come up 
to the whole deſign of them as he ſays they have; for if it 
is not now known, I will tell the honeſt truth, they have 
had ſo many councils at Bolton, and treated them fo ill by 
rejecting their advice and aſperſing their characters, that 
there is ſcarcely an orderly church in this part of the world 
that will have any thing to do with them. This is a ſtrange 
way of keeping up correſpondence, I forbear to take any 
particular notice of the Neighbour's diſhoneſty in pretend- 
ing that I ſay, if we can get no light and afſifance from 
councils, Platform and common ſenſe will juftify a people 
in diſmiſſing an offending elder ; whereas I only ſay, if 
they can get no council they will be thus juſtified, The 
Neighbour goes on to ſay, ** but even on ſuppoſition that 
couneils were to be conſidered as judicatory on matters of 


fact; yet to pretend to exclude the church or any members 


of it from being witneſſes, or to ſet at naught their tefti- 
mony, as it is ſaid the Bolton Fune council did, under a 
notion of their being witneſles in their own caſe, is turning 
all law human and divine, and all common ſenſe and reaſon 
out of doors.” To prove this he ſays, all cauſes purely 
eccleſiaſtical are king's cauſes, as they are the cauſes of 
CHRisT, who is the king and head of the church; and 
that in king's cauſes perſons immediately injured are good 


evidences. I anſwer, it is confeſſed that all cauſes purely 


eccleſiaſtical are, in a ſenſe, king's cauſes, and that in 
king's cauſes it is a general rule to admit the evidence of 
perſons immediately injured as good evidences. The ge- 


neral preſumption is, that they are influenced to complain 
K and 
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and proſecute from a regard to the honour of the king and 
a deſite to preſerve his laws and government from con- 
tempt, and therefore ſuch witneſſes, though complainants 
are admitted, as good if there are none other to be had, 
But if the nature of the caſe is ſuch, that other witneſſes 
can be had, and it appears that the perſons complaining, 
even though on behalf of the king, are perſons of bad cha · 
racter, or are actuated by a malicious ſpirit, then they are 
rejected. So that it is not a univerſal rule, that perſons 
complaining for the king are always to be admitted as 
good evidences. To apply this to the caſe complained of 
by the Neighbour: The laft council at Balten did really 
ceje the teſtimony of ſeveral perſons in a certain caſe, in 
which they were complainants, To have done this in all 
inſtances would have been unreaſonable ; but from the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe referred to, was doubtleſs not only 
defenſible but highly proper. Theſe perſons charged 
Mr. Goſs with recording certain votes which they ſay were 
never paſſed by the church. This being a matter of pub- 
lic notoriety, in which there could be no want of witneſſes, 
one perſon in the church being as capable of teſtifying to it 


as another, the council looking on theſe perſons as likely 


to be more prejudiced than others, thought it not ſo pro- 
per to admit them, and therefore refuſed their teſtimony, 
calling at the ſame time upon others in the church to 
know what they had to ſay relative to the matter. If there 
had been no other perſons that were privy to theſe things 
but juft the complainants, it would have been unreaſonable 
to have rejected them. But as there were others, of both 
parties, who muſt have known them as well as they, and 
againſt whoſe teſtimony there could not be the ſame objec- 
tions, the council acted a prudent and cautious part in re- 
| jecting 
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jecting them. Any other judicature, I preſume, would 
have ated the ſame part under the like circumſtances. 
This is the affair that has made ſo much noiſe in this part 
of the world, to the prejudice of the council, in the minds 
of many perſons. The circumftances have never been 
told ; but it has been in general repreſented, as though the 
council would not admit Mr, Goſs's opponents to teſtify 
againft him, becauſe they were witneſſes in their own caſe. 
How unreaſonable and groundlefs are ſuch repreſentations ? 
The Neighbour has joined in this cry, and in order more 
effectually to aſperſe their characters, has ſaid that the 
council ſeemed to have no light in themſelves. All that I 
have to fay to this is, that he ſpeaks evil of thoſe things 
he knows not; impeaching the characters of thoſe who are 
in all teſpects his ſuperiors. But could it be proved, that 
they have no better knowledge of things than himſelf, then 
it will be readily acknowledged that the light that is in 
them is darkneſs, 


I ſhall now go on to confider what he ſays concerning 
miniſters having no right to negative the votes of the church, 
In ſpeaking to this, I ſhall firſt confider what is intended by 
an elder's negativing the votes of the brotherhood, This 
conſidered with reſpect to the miniſter, intends no more 
than his non-concutrence with them in any act or acts they 
are pleaſed to paſs. It is no poſitive act ef his whereby he 
formally puts a ſtop to the proceedings of the church. It is 
only a ſilent non-conſent to the acts of the brotherhood. 
The miniſter in thus with-holding bis conſent does no more 
than what every other man has a right, and in ſome parti- 
cular caſes is bound in conſcience todo, If this be all that 


is intended by his negativing, why ſhould it give offence or 
| excite 
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excite the choler of the church ? Has not the elder as good 
a right to act his own ſentiments as another man? ls he 
bound to go contrary to the dictates of his own conſcience, 
for the ſake of pleaſing his people? Every private perſon in 
the church, not only has a right to diſſent from the votes of 
the majority, but there could be no liberty of conſcience if he 
had not. And ſhall an elder be deprived of liberty of con- 
ſcience when every other man enjoys it ? It is true that the 
effects of the elder's and the private man's non-concurrence 
are different ; but this is no reaſon why the paſtor ſhould 
thwart the dictates of his own mind,—That the mi- 
niſters not conſenting to the vote of the church, puts a ne- 
gative upon it and renders it invalid, I ſhall now endea · 
vour to evince. But I would firſt obſerve, that the pre- 
rogatives of a miniſter's office are not determined by men, 
The people have power to call him to office, yet they have 
nothing to do in determining the powers of it. They can 
deſignate the perſon and introduce him, and nothing more, 
The privileges of the office are ſettled by CHRIS, who is 
king and head of the church, and who alone has authority 
to inſtitute officers, and veſt them with what degree cf 
power be pleaſes, To the ſcripture then we muſt repair 
in order to find what powers are annexed to the miniſteria: 
office, Now, if we conſult hat, we ſhall find that elders 
are called rulers in ſeveral places of ſcripture, as in Hebrews, 
Timothy and Theſſalonians ; and the words in the original 
are ſuch as to convey to us the idea of governors, com- 
manders, &c. From theſe texts then we may certainly 
iofer that elders are poſſeſſed of ſome greater degree of pow- 
er than the brotherhood. No ſociety can ſubſiſt without 
government, and no government can be upheld without 
efiicers : Hence Jesus CHRIST, who is the ſupreme ruler 
of 
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of the church, being himſelf abſent, has inſtituted rulers 
in his church, to whom he requires the ſubmiſſion of the 
fraternity. But though the e ders are rulers in CHRIS T's 
kingdom, yet the government thereof. is not abſolute and 
deſpotic. The brethren enjoy certain immunites 


and rights, which they can never lawfully be 
diſpoſſeſſed. 1 are obliged to obey, yet 
they are not bound to yield an abſolute or unlimited 
obedience to their rulers. Since therefore, both according 
to ſcripture and Platform, there is power of government 
in the elders, and power of privilege in the brother- 
hood, it follows that theſe powers muſt be ſo exerciſed as 
not to deſtroy one another. The elders are not to in- 
vade the liberties of the people, nor the people to deſtroy 
the prerogatives of the minifter. But this will certainly be 
the caſe, unleſs they have a mutual check upon each other. 


Without this check, power will degenerate into tyranny, 


and liberty into licentiouſneſs. If the people may paſs what 
votes they will, with what propriety can elders be called 
rulers ; and if miniſters may carry their own meaſures into 
execution without the conſent of the brotherhood, what ſha- 
dow of privilege belongs to them? In the former caſe the 
government is a complete democracy, in the latter, an ab- 
ſolute monarchy. But as this is not the government that 
CHRIST has inftituted in his churches ; as he has made 
ſome rulers and given to others certain invaluable privileg- 
es, it follows with undeniable certainty that they muſt 
have a mutual check on each other, and conſequently that 
no act, either legiſlative or executive, can be conſummated 
or perfected without the conſent of both. But 2dly, ano- 
ther thing to ſhew that elders muft have this negativing 
power is this, that but few, if any votes can be carried in- 
to 
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to execution but by their means ; and conſequently if they 
have not this check on their people, they may be obliged 
to do that which is directiy repugnant to the dictates of their 
conſciences, Miniſters are put in truſt with the goſpel; 
they are called fewards, ambaſſadors, &c. they have 
CHRIST's interefts to manage, and that they may do it diſ- 
cretily, ic is tequited that they ſhou!d be able as weil as 
faithful men, But what ſignify theſe abilities and qualifi- 
cations, if they muft be all ſacrificed to the determinations 
and overpowering authority of the brotherhoad ? Miniſ- 
ters, it is true, are ſetvants to the people, but no farther fa 
than is conſiſtent with their duty to CHRIST. Says St. 
Paul, we preach nat eur ſelues, but CHRIST JESU the Lord, 
and ourſelves your ſervants for JESUS ſake. But upon ihe 


plan the Neighbour is contending for, they are ſervants at 


all adventures, nay, the moſt abject ſlaves. In ſhort a mi- 
nifter without this power is the moſt inconſiſtent creature 
in the world, He has eyes but he muſt not ſee, a con- 
ſcience but muſt not regard it: He muſt conſider himſelf 
the meer paſſive tool of the people; the unrefiſting inſttu- 
ment of their purpoſes, whether good or bad. If they vote 
he ſhall preach here/y he muſt comply; if they bid him cen- 
ſure a pious and good man, whom he has the utmoſt rea- 
fon to believe ſo, he muſt not heſitate to carry their edict 


into execution : Their ſovereign mandates muſt be inftant- * 


ly obeyed, whether juſt or unjuſt, neither muſt he fk any 
queftions for conſcience ſake. It is a pity that miniflers have 
either any judgments or conſcience an this ſuppoſition, fer 
they would make better ſervants, more abjcQ ſlaves, if they 
were deſtitute of knowledge, diſcernment and conſcience, 
A private member of the church is in infinitely better cir- 
eumſtances than the paſtor, for if a vote goes contrary to 


his 
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his conſeience, he may enter his diſſent to it, and has no- 
thing to do in carrying it into execution; but if it be ever 
ſo much repugnant to the judgment and conſcience of the 
miniſter, he muſt be put to the diſagreeable neceſſity of en- 
forcing it. Theſe things give me the greateſt reaſon to con · 
clude that an elder may refule his conſent to a church act, 
and that when he does fo it has no validity; and, ia thus 
ſaying, I have the ſatisfaRion to find the compilers of the 
Platform agree with me. They tell us that the government 
of the church is a mixed government; that the power of cule 
is placed in the elders, and the power of privilege in the bro- 
therhood, and that therefore in an organick church and right 
adminiftration, all church aQs proceed aftet the manner of 
a mixed adminiftration, ſo as no church act can be conſum- 
mated or perfected without the conſent of both. This is as 
full to the pupoſe of what I have been ſaying as words can 
poſſibly make it ; but the Neighbour intends to avoid the 
force of it, by ſaying that this goes on the ſuppoſition of a 
plurality of elders, I grant it. An organized church accord- 
ing to the Platform was one that had two preaching and 
two ruling elders at leaſt, But then what was the deſign of 
theſe ruling elders ? Why, if we may believe this book, it 
was to join with the paſtor and teacher in thoſe acts of ſpi- 
ritual rule, which are diftint from the miniſtry of the 
word. They had only a part of the ruling power, whilſt 
they were in being. Does it follow then, that now they are 
laid afide by mutual conſent, as being thought an unſcrip- 

' tural order of men, that therefore the ſurviving branch, 
which then had a part of the power, is now deprived of the 

whole of it. I ſhould rather think that the whole is now 

devolved on the remaining branch. This is rea- 

fonable, and nature itſelf does thus teach us, Where there 


are- 


1 . 
are two branches on the ſame limb of a tree, if one is cut 
off the other will enjoy all the ſap and nouriſhment. And 
why ſhould not the caſe be the ſame here? If one part is 
removed why ſhould not the other enjoy all the power that 
lay before in common between them? Does it follow, 
that becauſe the ruling elders, whoſe buſineſs it was to aſ- 
fiſt the paftor and teacher in matters of rule, are gone, that 
therefore there are no rulers in CHRIST's church, and that 


the government thereof is now become a perfect democracy? 
He that can believe this, has either a very weak head 


or a ſadly depraved judgment. But if the Neighbout is 
beat out of this firong hold he has another to flee to. He 
ſays the negativing power goes on ſuppoſition that the 
church is a legiſlative body; whereas he thinks, and has 
taken abundance of pains to prove, that it is only an exe- 
eutive one: And if an executive body, that it is abſurd to 
pretend that the two branches ſhould have a negative on 
each other.“ It is very true that churches have not any 
laws to make relating to life and happineſs, or the funda- 
mental inſtitutions of worſhip, but then there are many 
things relating to the circumſtances of time, place, &c. 
that they may and do make ordinances. concerning; for 
which reaſon they may be really conſidered as legiſlative 
bodies. He further ſays, that church acts being called ad- 
miniſtration is another evidence that the church has no le- 
giſlative power, But he may be informed that there is 
adminiſtration of government as well as of law and juſtice, 
and therefore this expreſſion determines nothing in his fa · 
vour. Upon the whole, it is plain to any one that atten- 
tively reads the Platform that the authors of it ſuppoſe 
church government is analogous to the civil government ; 


to the ſupreme authority or court of the nation or province, 
which 
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"hich i is both legiſlative and executive, But allowing it 

is only an executive court, it is impoſlible fo r him to prove 
- that one branch ſhould not have a negative on the other. 
He acknowleges that in a legiſlative body,one branch of the 
conſtitution may have a negative on the other, and no 
ſpecial inconvenience enſue, and poflibly it may be for the 
beft. I would aſk what it is that makes the difference? 
Is it not as neceſſary that laws ſhould be executed well hs 


made well, What then makes it ſo improper for one branch 
to have a negative on another, in executive courts ? 


As to the inftances he has produced of jxdges, minifiers, 
' Jufficer, &c. they are ſo far from being to his purpoſe 


that they may be improved againft him, It is not true 


hat the judges of our courts of law are obliged to paſs ſen- 
tence according to the verdict of the jury, They are 
| Judges for themſelves, and therefore in an extreme caſe 
will forbear to paſs ſentence ' according to the jury's ver- 
dict. An inftance of this has not long fince happened. 
At to the caſe of the miniſſer, &c. it is readily granted 


that minifters, judges of probate, and juftices are not an- 


ſwerable for all the fooliſh matches, wills and bargains 


that are made. But if the juſtice or the miniſter has a 
couple preſented before them for marriage, who, accord- 
ing to the laws of the province ought not to be joined to- 
gether, it is at their peril if they act their office - part in 
conſummating the marriage. So though a minifter is not 
obliged to negative every fooliſh vote of the church, yet 
if they ſhould paſs one directly contrary to the laws and 
intereſt of CHRIST, and he knows it, he is bound in 
faithfulneſs to his maſter not to conſent, and conſequent- 


ly ts negative it. 
| Thus 
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Thus [ have proved. hom _ word of Gop, from, the” 
; Platform, and from. the reaſon of the thing, that minifters | 
have a negativing power. But then though they have it, 
it ought to be diſcreetiy uſed ; for the edification and not 
for the deſtruction of the church; for the intereſt of reli- 
gion, and not the gratification of paſſion. Minifters are 
net to lord it over GoD's ect bus to be een tothe 
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Thougb way hin this 2 . laying. by. them, 
it ſhou!d never be wantonly exerciſed, nor exerted, ex- 
cepting on important occaſions. If they, uſe it ons, in 
this manrer, and it occaſions difficulty, as the Neighbour 
' fays it is apt to do, then it muſt be for this reaſon only, 
becauſe churches are impatient of all government and,con- 
troul; and if to avoid this reſtraint, they are careful to 
take away this power from their elders by particular ſti- 
pulation, then the conſequence is, that however they 
may have thoſe whom they may call preachers, yet they 
are not in the enjoyment of goſpel miniſters z ChRisr 
having none in his church but ſuch as are properly rulers; ; 


which character cannot be given without violence to 
words to thoſe who have no greater authority in the go- 


vernment of the church than the brethren in common. 


With this queſtion of the power of negativing, is clofe- 
ly connected that of the keys; they muſt ſtand or fall to- 
gether. The Neighbour, defining what he means by the 
power of the keys, ſays, in conſiſtency with himſelf, that 
they are committed to the brotherhood, Im oppoſition to 
whom I have the utmoſt reaſon to'ſay*'that t his power 
belongs to the elders and the church in common; ſo that 


it can never be uſed without the conſent of both branches 
: : of 


„ 

ol the government. The Neighbour ſays that the attempt - 
ing to impoſe members on any church, which they judge 
unworthy, very much reſembles the putting on ChRISHT 
acrown of thorns,” This may be true, entirely on the 
goſpel plan of church government, No perſon is to come 
into a church or be thrown out of it without the con- 
ſent and approbation of the fraternity, No elder has 
power, according tothe New Teftament, to originate any 
act, and the buſineſs of opening and ſhutting muſt all be 
done by the vote and conſent of the brotherhood, But then 
the paſtors cannot of themſelves, being but one branch af 
the conſtitution, open the church doors, and letin, and al- 
ſo exclude whom they will, yet they are ſo the door-keep- 
ers as to prevent the admiſſion and excluſion ↄf perſons 
whom they deem unworthy, even though there is a vote of 
the church for the doing theſe things. Hence then the keys 
are ſo lodged with the elders aut brotherhood, as never to 
be uſed but by mutual conſent, This poſition is perfeR- 
ly agreeabie both to ſcripture and Platform, Accordingly 
we may obſetve, that the authors of this work, ſpeaking 
of the buſineſs of rulers, ſay it is to open and ſhut the doors 
of God's houſe, by the admiſſion of members approved by 
the church; by exeommunication of notorious offenders 
renounced by the church, and by reſtoring penitents forgi- 
ven by the church. Indeed they conſider the officers as the 
proper key-keepers, though they are not to unlock the 
doors, either for the purpoſe of admiſſion or excluſicn, 
without the licence of the shurch. They ſay expreſsly in the 
1 ſection of the 12th chapter, that the officers are charg- 
ed with the keeping of the doors of the church, and there- 
fore are in a ſpecial manner to make trial of the fitneſs of 


ſuch who enter, And that this power of the keys is lodged 
with 
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with the eldets and brotherhood in common, in the ſenſe I_ 
have deſcribed, may be fairly argued from the 16th chap» 
ter of Mattbetu, 19th verſe, compared with the 18th chap. 


18a verſe, In the firſt of theſe places the keys are expreſi - 
ly given to Peter, who could not repreſent the brotherhood, 


but only the elders; and in the latter the ſame power is gi- 
yen to the church : From whence I would argue thus; 
ſince this power of binding and looſing is particularly given 
to Peter and the church, it therefore belongs in common 
to the elders and brotherhood, and is never to be uſed but 
by mutual conſent. Allowing that by the word church in 
this place, the brotherhood i is intended, this concluſion is 
certainly to be depended on. The Neighbour has quoted 
theſe ſame paſſages to prove that the power of the keys !aye 
wholly with the brotherhood. Me acknowledges indeed, 
ti that it does not at firſt glance appear ſo plain that the key: 
were given to the church in the 16th chapter; yet many 
things might be ſaid, he wing that this is the meaning of it. 
But what may be ſufficient to my preſent purpoſe may be 
to obſerve, that Mr. Adams himſelf ſays, that two paſſages 

relating to the ſame thing, the latter muſt always deter- 
mine the meaning of the former, &c. Conſequentiy as 
this power is apparentiy given to the church in the 18th 
chapter, which is the latter; Peter, to whom it is given 
in the 16th, muſt mean the church.” To quote my wordy 
in this manner and for ſuch a purpoſe is doing the greateſſ 
violence to them, and the Neighbour in doing it has diſco- 
vered either the yileſt deceit or the maſt conſummate igno- 
rznce and aonſenſe, This rule I laid down as ſuitable to 


be obſerved i in explaining human compoſitions only, and it 
is this, © in all writings , whether wills, charters, or any 


thing elſe of the like kind, looſe and general paſſages are ta 
be 
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be explained by thoſe that are more definite and particular, 
if they both relate to the ſame thing; and alſo if there is 
2 contradiction between two clauſes, the latter muſt always 
controul and determine the meaning of the former,” 


The former part of this rule is indeed applicable to all 
writings, whether human or divine; but the latter is pecue 
liar only to human compoſitions z and that I had refercoce 
only to ſuch in laying down this rule, is evideat from my 
ſaying, in all writings, whether wills, charters, ard ſuch 
like : If there is a contradiction between two clauſcs that 
relate to the ſame thing, the latter ſhould always controul 
the former. My meaning was this, that uninſpired, fallie 
ble men were liable to alter their minds, and have different 
Opinions about the ſame things, even in the courſe of the 
ſame writings ; and therefore as the laſt will is looked up- 
on to be the will of the teftator ; ſo, for the ſame reaſon, 
his laft judgment expreſſed in his writing, ſhould carry it 
from his former one ; that is, from that ſentiment which 
is contained in an earlier part of the writing ; becauſe, poſe 
ſibly he altered his mind. Now what is all this to writings 
done under the guidance and by the dictates of the Holy 
Ghoſt ? Is it likely that the Holy Ghoſt changed his mind 
in the courſe of a few chapters? Or did I give him the 
leaft reaſon to think that I had reference to any writings 
but thoſe meerly human, when I laid down that rule? Be- 
ſides, it he had taken the whole rule together, and followed 
the directions thereof, he could not poſſibly have interpreted 
thoſe texts as he did; for I ſay, looſe and general expreſſions 
are to be explained by thoſe that are more definite: If he 
had obſerved this, he would have interpreted the word church 


in a ſenſe conſiſtent with the former p«llage ; for by Peter 
no 
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nd. I could poſibly ſuppoſe the brotherhood was in- 
tended; ; whereas the word Church conveys an indetermi- 
nate idea, ſometimes meaning only the fraternity, and ſome- 
times the brotherhood and elders together, Nay, ſome have 
ſuppoſed, and that with ſome colour of reaſon, that in 
this place it means the apoſtles, to Whon our Saviour had 
been before ſpeaking. . 


Tbus I have gone over the whole of what the Neighbour 
has ſuggeſted worthy of remark, and have abundant reaſon 
to conclude, that if he had intitled his treatiſe, A Diſſertati- 
on Church Confuſion, inſtead of Government, it would have 
better ſuiced the general run of the work, Concerning 
the author of this pamphlet, and his motives for writ- 
ing it, I have had many conjectutes, and upon the 
whole can hit upon nothing more probable than this, 
Firſt, that he is an intereſted perſon in his own ſenſe of the 
word, that is, wins money by undertaking this cauſe, and 
having received a handſome fee, thought himſelf obliged to 
fay every thing he could to build up his own, and diſpa- 
rage the other principles, whether right or wrong. And, 
Secondly, that he is himſelf not a goſpel miniſter, but by 
reafon of having reſigned the powers of his office, only an 
awkard imitation thereof, and that being in theſe unhappy 
circumſtances, he is deſirous of having company, and there- 
fore has wrote this piece, partly at leaſt, to bring others in- 
to the ſame uncomfortable ſituation with himſelf. But be 
it known to him, that his impotent efforts will effect no- 
thing of this fort, Much ſooner would every mani; and con- 
ſeientious miniſter reſign his office, than give up any part of 
the power annexed thereto by JesUs CHRIST, 


The 
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The Neighbour who, for ſome reaſon or another, wrote 
this piece, intimates, that if, when he returns, he finds any 
thing more to pay, he will make diſburſements according 
to his ability; or in other words, that he will reply to the 
anſwer to his peice, if any ſhould be wrote. I would there- 
fore take this opportunity to declare to the Neighbour, and 
the world, that if any reply ſhould be made to this anſwer, 
in a decent, manly, chriſtian way, with a name, it may pro- 
bably be noticed. But all anonymous replies will be diſre- 
garded, eſpecially if they contain ſo much ſcurrility as the 
remarks, This is a low way of diſcrediting an author 3 
which though deſpiſed by the judicious and diſcerning few, 
proves however, ſucceſsful with thoſe who cannot diſtin- 
guiſh between argument and railery, Should this method 
be purſued again, it will be deſpiſed by me; for if I can 
obtain the approbation of the ſenſible and virtuous part of 
mankind, I am but little ſolicitous, what others think or ſay 
of me. 


% To VIRTUE ONLY AND HER FRIENDS A FRIEND, 
The world beſide may murmur or commend, 

Know, all the diſtant din that world can keep, 

Rolls o'er my grotto, and but ſooths my fleep.” 
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